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I Locke's Life, I have derived 



IiT writiDg the ch 
mach information from the biographiea of Lord King and 
Mr. Fox Bourne, especially from the latter, which contains 
a large amount of moat interesting documents never l» 
fore printed. In a work like the present, where numeiv 
ous fooMiotes would be out of place, I am obliged to con- 
tent myself with this general ackaowlcdgment. I may 
odd that I have also referred to several Other authorities, 
both printed and in manuscript; and, in eoma cases, I be- 
lieve that my acconnt will be found more precise than that 
given in the larger biographiea. 
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LOCKE 8 BOYHOOD. — HIS BAilLY LIFE IN OXFORD. 

JoHK Locke, perliaps the greatestT but certainly the most 
characteristic, of English philosophers, was born at Wring- 
ton, a pleasant village in the north of Sumereetahire, Aa- 
gust 29, 1632, His family, however, resided in the village 
of Fensford, and the parish of Piiblow, within a few miles 
of BiiBtol. It was there, probably, that Locke spent the 
greater part of his early life. His mother appears to have 
died while he was young. From his father, John Locke 
(b, 1606), who seems to have inherited a fair estate, and 
who practised, with some success, as a country attorney, 
he probably derived, if not his earliest instruction, at least 
some of his earliest influences and some of his most ster- 
ling characteristics, " From Mr. Locke I have often heard 
of his father," says Lady Masham in a MS. letter quoted 
by Mr. Fox-Bourne in bis Life of Locke, " that lie was a 
man of parts. Mr. Locke never mentioned him but with 
great respect and affection. His father ased a condnct 
towards him when young that he often spoke of afterwards 
with great approbation. It was the being severe to him 
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by keeping him in niDch awe and at h distance when he 
was a boy, but relaxing, BtilL bv degrees, of that severity 
as he grew up to be a man, till, he being become eapa- 
ble of it, he hvcd perfectly with him as a friend. Aod I 
remember be has told me that his father, after he was a 
man, solemnly asked his pardon for having struck him 
once in a passion when he wan a boy." 

Locke's boyhood coincided pretty nearly with the trou- 
bles of the Civil Wars. " I no sooner perceived myself 
in the world," he wrote in 1660, "but I found myself in 
a storm which has lasted almost hitherto," IIIh father, 
when Locke was hardly ten years old, publicly anaounced, 
in the parish church of Fublow, his assent to the protest 
of the Long Parliament, and, a few weeks afterwards, took 
the field, on the Parliamentary side, as captain of a troop 
of horse in a regiment of volunteers. Though the fort 
nnes of the family undoubtedly suffered from this step 
on the part of the young attorney, the political and re- 
ligious interests which it created and kept alive in hia 
household must have contributed, in no small degree, to 
shape the character and determine the sympathies of his 
elder son. 

Locke, then, may be regarded as having been fortu- 
nate in his early surroundings. Bom in one of the more 
charming of the rural districts of EogtanJ, not far, how- 
ever, from a city which was then one of the roost impor- 
tant centres of commerce and politics ; sprung from re- 
spectable and well-to-do parents, of whom the father, at 
least, possessed more than ordinary intelligence ; accus- 
tomed, from his earliest boyhood, to watch the progress of 
great events, and to listen to the discnssion of great and 
Btiiring questions; there seems to have been nothing in 
his early life to retard or mar the development of hia 
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geninB, saS mncli tiat we may not unreasonably connect 
vith the marked peculiarities, both moral and intellectuai, 
of Ms subseqnent career. 

It was probably in the year 1046 that, throngh the in- 
terest of Colonel Popham, a friend and client of his fa- 
ther, Locke was admitted at Westminater School, where, 
probably in the following year, he was elected on the 
foandation. Here he muat have remained abont six years, 
till his election to a Westminster Studentship at Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1652. Of the manner in which Locke 
spent these years we have no dcGnite information. The 
stem disciplinarian, Dr. Busby, had been head master for 
about eight years when he entered the school, and among 
his schoolfellows, senior to him by about a year, were Dry- 
den and Sonth. The friends whom he made at Westmin- 
ster, though highly respectable in after-life, did not achieve 
any great reputation. Of the studies which then consti- 
tnted the ordinary scliool curriculum, his matured opin- 
ions are to be found in the " Thoughts concerning Edu- 
cation," which will be described in a subsequent chapter. 
To judge from this book, the impressions left on Locke's 
mind by our English public school education were not of 
a pleasant or favourable kind. 

Locke appears to have commenced his residence at 
Christ Church in the Michaelmas Term of 1652, soon 
after he had turned twenty years of age. His matrlca- 
Intion before the Vice -Chancellor bears date Nov. 27. 
Since the outbreak of the Civil Wars, both the University 
and the College had undergone many vicissitudes. At 
the moment when Locke entered, Cromwell was Chancel- 
lor; and Dr. John Owen, who was destined to be for some 
time the leading resident, had been recently appointed 
Dean of Christ Church and Tice-Chanoellor of the TJin- 
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versity. Owen was an Independent, and, for n divine of 
that age, a man of remarkably tolerant and liberal views. 
Thougb, then as now, a dignitary in Owen's position prob- 
ably had and conld have bnt little intercourse with the 
junior members of his society, it is not improbable that 
Locke may have derived his first bias towards those opin- 
ions on the question of religious toleration, for which he 
afterwards became so famous, from the publications and 
the practice of the Puritan Dean of Christ ChurcL Locke's 
totor was a Mr. Cole, afterwards Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
bnt of his relations with his pupil we hear nothing of 
any importance. Wood calls him a "fanatical tutor;" by 
which, of course, he does not mean more than that he was 
a Puritan. 

During the Civil Wars the discipline and reputation of 
the Universities, however we may apportion the blame, 
seem to have suffered most severely. In these troublous 
times, indeed, it could hardly be otherwise. There is con- 
siderable evidence to show that, in the Little or Barebones 
Parliament of 1653, there was a serious attempt to sup- 
press the Colleges and Universities altogether, and to apply 
the proceeds of their estates, as Clarendon tells us, " for 
the public service, and to ease the people from the pay- 
ment of taxes and contributions." If such an attempt 
ever had any chance of succe^ — and from an oration of 
Dr. Owen we may infer that it had — it must have spread 
consternation amongst University circles, and been a fre- 
quent subject of conversation daring the early period of 
Locke's residence in Oxford. But the Puritan party, 
which was now in the ascendant, was determined that, at 
any rate, no handle should be given to the enemy by any 
lack of discipline or by the infrequency of religions exer- 
liises. "Frequent preaching in every house," Anthony k 
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Wood tells US, "was the cbief matter aimed at" by the 
TiBitore appointed by Cromwell in 1653. Thus, on June 
27, 1653, they ordered that "all Bachelors of Arts and 
Undergraduates in Colleges and Halls be reqniced, every 
Lord's day, to give an account to Bome person of known 
ability and piety of the sermons tbey had heard and tbeir 
attendance on other religious exercises that day. The 
Heads also or Deputies of the said Societies, with all above 
the Degree of Bachelor, were then ordered to be person- 
aUy present at the performance of the said esercise, and 
to tate care that it be attended with prayer and such other 
dnties of religion as are proper to such a meeting." In 
addition to the Sunday observances, there were also, in 
most Colleges, if not in all, one or two sermons or religious 
meetings in the course of the week. Locke, if we miiy 
jndge from his character in later years, must have occa- 
sionally found these tedious, and doubtless lengthy, exer- 
cises somewhat irksome and unprofitahle. Bat we do not 
meet in his writings with any definite complaints of them, 
as we do of the scholastic disputations and soma other 
parts of the academical coarse as pursued at that time. 
Of the disputations, which then constituted a very impor- 
tant element in the University curriculum, he expresses an 
unfavourable, perhaps too unfavourable an opinion. Writ- 
ing in 1690, in the "Thoughts concerning Education," he 
says: "If the use and end of right reasoning be to have 
right notions and a right judgment of things, to distin- 
gnisb between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, and 
to act accordingly, be sure not to let your son be bred up 
in the art and formality of disputing — either practising 
it himself or admiring it in others — unless, instead of an 
able man, you desire to have him an insignificant wrangler, 
o[aDiator in discourse, and priding himself in contradicting 
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others ; or, which is worse, questioning everything, and 
thinking there is no such thing as truth to be sought, but 
only victory, in disputing. There cannot be anything so 
disingenuous, so unbecoming a gentleman, or any one who 
pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yield to pluin 
reason and the conviction of clear arguments. Is there 
anything more inconsistent with civil conversation, and 
the end of all debate, tbiin not to take an answer, though 
ever so full and satisfactory 1 . . . For this, in short, is 
the way and perfection of logical disputes, that the oppo- 
nent never takes any answer, nor the respondent ever yields 
to any ai^ument." With the logic and rhetoric, the Latin 
speaking and Latin writing, then in vogue, Locke is almost 
equally discontented. In fact, he looked back, in after-life, 
with little gratitude on the somewhat dry course of studies 
which the University then prescribed to its younger schol- 
ars, " I have often heard him say, in reference to his first 
years spent in the University," says Lady Masham, " that 
he had so small satisfaction there from bis studies, as find- 
ing very little light brought thereby to his understanding, 
that he became discontented with his manner of life, and 
wished his father had rather designed him for anything 
else than what he was destined to, apprehending that his 
no greater progress in knowledge proceeded from his not 
being fitted or capacitated to be a scholar." We must, 
however, by no means infer that Locke had not derived 
considerable benefit from the discipline which he dispar- 
ages. At any rate, the scholastic teaching of Oi:ford had 
a large share in forming, by reaction, many of his most 
characteristic opinions, while the Essay, in almost every 
page, bears distinctive marks of his early studies. Not- 
withstanding his depreciation, amounting often to ridicule, 
of the subjects he bad learnt in his youth, we can hardly 
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doubt tbat, if Locke had been brought up L 
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ty where logic and pbilosopby did Dot form part of the 
coDrse, bis greatest work would never huve been written. 

Mr. FoE-Boarae attempts to supply a detaiJed account 
of the lectures wbicb Locke attended, and tbe course of 
studies which he pursued, during bis undergraduate and 
bachelor days. Tbis account, however, betrays an innocent 
behef in tbe rigid enforcement and oliaervance of Univer- 
sity and College statutes wbicb, 1 am sorry to say, I cannot 
share. Minute regulations regarding courses of study and 
attendance at lectures are apt very soon to fall into des- 
uetude, and it is impossible now to reconstruct with any 
accuracy, from the perusal of merely formal documents, a 
plan of the student life of the Commonwealth. It is to 
be mncb regretted that Locke and bis conteoiporaries have 
not left ns more specific information on tbe subject. AH 
we can now say is that, if the authorities duly enforced 
their statutes and regulations, especially those relating to 
professorial lectures, many of wbicb were appointed to be 
given at eight o'clock in the morning, the students of those 
days bad by no means an easier time of it than their suc> 
cesBors, even in these days of competition and examina- 
tions. 

The stated regulations and prescribed statutes of a seat 
of learning have, however, often far less to do with tha 
formation of a student's mind than tbe society of the 
young men of his own age with whom his residence throws 
him into contact. Young men often educate one another 
far more effectually than they can be educated by their 
tutors or their books. The mutual confidences, the lively 
interchange of repartee, the free discnaaion of all manner 
of subjects in college rooms or during the afternoon walk, 
are often far more stimulating and informing to tbe inlcl- 
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loct than the professorial lectnre, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechising, however searching. Of this less formal , 
and more agreeable epecies of cdacation Locke appears to 
have enjoyed his full share. He was not, according to the 
account which he gave of himself to Lady Maabam, "any 
very hard student," hut " aoaght the company of pleasant 
and witty men, with whorn he likewise took gruat delight i 
in corresponding by letters ; and in conversation and these 
correspondences he spent for some years much of his i 
time," 

It should be noticed that in the year 1654 Owen 1 
published a volume of congratulatory verses addressed to 
Cromwell on the treaty recently concluded with the Dutcli, i 
entitled " Masarum Oxoniensium iXawipopla." Among the ' 
many contributors to this volume, young and old, waa 
Locke, who wrote a short copy of Latin, and a longer copy 
of English verses. These compositions do not rise much 
above, or sink much below, the ordinary level of snch ex- 
ercises; but what is curious is that Locke's first published 
efforts in literature should have been in verse, especially 
when we bear in mind liia strong and somewhat perverse 
judgment on verse-writing in § 174 of the "Tliougbts 
concerning Education." The fact of bis having been in- 
vited to contribute to the volume shows that he was re- 
garded as oDe of the more promising young students of 
his time. 

To the period of Locke's life covered by this cbaptet I 
probably belong some interesting notes on philosophy and I 
its divisions, found in his father's memorandum -book. 
These reflections afford evidence that he had already be- 
gun to think for himself, independently of the scbolaa- 
tic traditions. I apjiend one or two characteristic ex- 
tracts: 
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" OUleotic, tbkt la Logic, is to make reaaons to grov, and imprare 
both FhyHia and liBa Elixlo, whieb is MoruL Fliiloaophy." 

" Hor&l Fbilosapby is the knowledge of preuepu of cW honeat 
uinera whioli reaaoD ncknowleilgetb t« belong and appertain to 
ut's nature, aa the things in wbiub wo diffvc from besets. It ia 
M> necessarj for the comelj goTcrnment of luan'a life." 
"MflCBssity was the first finder-out of Moral Philoaophj, and ei- 
M» (wltitdi ia a truat/ teacher) was the fiiat master thereof." 



Loclce toot his B. A. degree on the 14th of Febrnwy, 
^1866-56, aad his M.A. degree on the 29th of June, 1658, 
) iattor on the same day with Nathaniel Crewe, after- 
I vards Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and Jofleph Glan- 
■,1>iU, the celebrated writer on witchcraft, and author of 
» Seientifiea. The statutable time of taking both 
■JSegrees was anticipated, bnt irregularities of this kind 
i not then infrequenL On the 24th of December, 
K]860, he waa appointed Greek Lecturer at Christ Church 
l^r the ensain;^ year, thus taking his place among the 
uthorized teachers of his collt^ge, and so entering on a 
w phase of uniTeraity life. Very shortly after tbis date, 
gamely, on February 13, 1660-61, the elder Locke died, 
«t ftftj-four. Locke's only brother, Thomas, who waa 
r Bome years younger than himself, died of consumption 
I shortly after his father. By the time, therefore, that 
I ZiOcke bad fairly entered on bis duties as an olBcer of his 
was left alone of all his family. 



Though it was not till a much later period of his life 
[that Loclce pahlished any works, bis pen was at this time 
U hj no means idle. In 1661 he began a series of coramon- 
[' place hooks, often containing long articles on the subjects 
b which were occupying his thoughts at the time. It is, 
Kaoceovor, to the period immediately preceding or im- 
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mediately following the Reatoratioa, that Mr. Fos-Boarne 
■ttribates an unpabliahed aud till recently unknown Essciy, 
entitled " ReflectioDs upon tlie Roman Commonwealth." 
Many of the remarks in this Essay already show what 
we should call liberal opinions in religion and poliUcs, and 
anticipate views long afterwards propounded in the works 
on government and toleration. The religion instituted by 
Numa is idealized, as having insisted on only two articles 
of faith, the goodness of the gods, and tbe necessity of 
worshipping them, " in which worship the chief of all was 
to be innocent, good, and jnst." Thus it avoided " creat- 
ing heresies and schisms," and " narrowing the bottom of 
religion by clogging it with creeds and catechisms and end- 
less niceties about the essences, properties, and attributes 
of God." 

Of more interest, perhaps, is another unpublished trea- 
tise, written jast after the Restoration, in which Locke 
asks, and answers in the affirmative, the following ques- 
tion : Whether the civil magistrate may lawfully impose 
and determine the uae of indiSerent things in reference to 
religions worship. This tract seems to have been intended 
as a remonstrance with those of the author's own party 
who questioned any right in the civil magistrate to inter- 
fere in reli^ous matters, and who, therefore, were ready 
to reject with disdain the assurances of compromise and 
mo'deration contained in the king's declaration on ecclesi- 
astical aS^irs, isiiued at the beginning of his reign. Locke 
at that lime, like many other moderate men, seems to have 
entert^ced the most sanguine hopes of pacification and 
good government under the rule of the new monarch. 
"As for myself," he writes, " there is no one can have a 
greater respect and veneration for anthority than I. I no 
sooner perceived myself in the world, but I found myself 
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in a storm, which has lasted almost hitherto, and therefore 
cannot bat entertain the approaches of a calm with the 
greatest joy and satisfaction." ''I find that a general 
freedom is bat a general bondage, that the popular as- 
serters of public liberty are the greatest ingrossers of it 
too, and not unfitly called its keepers." This reaction, 
however, against the past, and these sanguine expectations 
of the future, can have lasted but a short time. The ten- 
dencies of the new government were soon apparent, and 
ttie pamphlet was never published. 



HaniOAL BTUDIBS, — PTBLiC BKFLOrifBirTB. COITNVXmi' 

WITH eBAFTRBBUBT. 

LocEB, at the time of bis father's death and his entrance 
on college office, was in his twenty -nintli year. At the 
election of college officers on Christtuaa Eve, lf]G2, he was 
transferred from the Greek Lectureship to the Lectureship 
in Rhetoric, and, on the 23rd of December in the follow- 
ing year, he was again transferred to another office. This 
office was the Censorship of Moral Philosophy (the Senior 
Cenaorsbip) ; the CensorELip of Natural Ftiilosnphy (the 
Junior Censorship) he appears never to have held. On 
the 33rd of December, 1665, he is no longer in office, 
being now merely one of the twenty senior M.A. students, 
called " Theologi," who were bound to be in priests' 
orders. Of the manner in which Locke discharged his 
duties OS a lecturer we have no record. He seems also 
to have sensed in the capacity of tutor to several under- 
graduates at this perior], but of his relations to his pupils 
we, unfortunately, know next to nothing. 

How is it that Locke, holding a clerical studentship, was 
not a clergyman ? The disturbed condition of the Church 
and the Universities during the last quarter of a century 
had probably led to great Issity in the enforcement of 
college statutes and by-laws. Moreover, for a time, it 
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would aecra, he aerioasly contemplated taking the step of 
entering hol^ ordere, and the authorities of his college 
would pTohably be nnwilliiig to force upon hira a hasty 
deciBion. At length, however, he finallj abandoned this 
idea, deciding in favour of the profession of physic. In 
the ordinary course he would have forfeited his student- 
ship, but he was fortunate to obtain a royal dispensation 
(by no means an uncommon mode of intervention at that 
time), retaining him in his place, " that he may still have 
further time to prosecute his stndiea." Thia dispeuEation 
is dated Nov. 14, 1666. 

Meanwhile, Locke had paid his first visit to the Conti- 
nent. The occasion of it was an embassy to the Electo> 
of Brandenburg, whose alliance or neutrality it was sought 
to obtain in the then pending war with Holland, 8ii 
"Walter Vane was head of the embaasy, and Locke, who 
priibably owed his nomination to the interest of his old 
sclioolfello W.William Godolpbin, was appointed secretary. 
Tliey left England in the middle of November, 1665, and 
arrived at Cleve, the capital of Brandenbni^, on the 30th 
of the same month (Dec. », N.S.). Here they remained 
for two months, the mission coming to nothing, in con- 
sequence of the English Government being unable or un- 
willing to advance the money which the Elector required 
as the price of his adhesion. The state-papers addressed 
by the Ambassador to the Government at home are main- 
ly in Locke's handwriting; but far more interesting than 
these are the private letters addressed by Locke to his 
friends, Mr. Stracbey, of Sutton Court, near Bristol, .and 
the celebrated Robert Boyle. These are full of graphic 
tonofaes descriptive of the manners and peculiarities of the 
people among whom he found himself. Like a conscien- 
tious fiight-aecr, he availed himself of the various oppin- 
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tonitiet 6t observing their eating and drinking, attended 
their derotions — whether Catholic, Calvinist, or Latheran 
— submitted himself to be bored by poetasterB and anck- 
iog theologians, and consoled himself for the difficulty of 
finding a pair of glores by noting the tardiness of Ger- 
man commerce. Though he had " thought for a while to 
take leave of all University aSairs," he found himself rid- 
den pitilessly by an " academic goblin." 

" I no MMDer wu got here, but I was welcomed with a divinitj 
dlspoUtioD. 1 WU no sooner ri<I of tbat, but I found mfself ap to 
the eare in poetry, and overwhelmed in Helicon." " But my Univer- 
tiij goblin left me not eo ; for the next day, when I tbougbt I hod 
been rode out only to airing, I was had to a foddering of chopped 
bay or logic, forsooth 1 Poor materia prima was csnTBascd oruelly, 
stripped of all the gay dress of her forms, and shown naked to us, 
thongh, I most «infeBit, I had not eyes good enough to see her. The 
yomig monks (which one would not guess by their looks) are subtle 
people, and dispute as eagerly for maitria prima as if tbey were to 
make their dinner on it, and, perhaps, sonteUmei it is all their meal, 
for which otheri' charity is more to be hlamod than their stom- 
achs. . . . The truth is, here hog-shearing is much in its glory, and 
our disputing in Oitord cornea as tar short ot it afl the rhetoric of 
Onrfai does that of Billingsgate." 

At a dinner, described with a good deal of humour, with 
the Franciscan friars, he was still pursned by his Oxford 



" The prior was a good plump fellow, that had more belly than 
brains ; and methought was very fit to be reverenced, and not much 
uulike some head of a oollege." 

One circumstance Locke noticed much to the advantage 
of the foreigners, namely, their good-natured toleration for 
each other's opinions. Writing to Boyle, be says — 
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" The distance in tlieir ciurchea gels not into their bouBts. Tbey 
quiMljf permit one another to choose their way to heaTen ; for I can- 
not observe any qiiarrale or animositiea amongst them upon the ac- 
ooant of religion. This good corrsspoadeuce is owing partif to the 
power of the magistrate, and partly to the prndence and good-nature 
of the people, who, as I fiad hy inquiring, entertain different oplnioiia 
without aoy secret hatred or rancour." 

And tLough, liko most Eoglisbmeti, of decided Frotee- 
tant convictions, travelliDg on the CoDtiaent for the first 
time, Locke indulged in a good deal of merriment at the 
Cattolic ceremonies, he pays, in one of his letters to Stra- 
chey, a cheerful tribute to the personal worth of the Cath- 
olic priests. He had not met, he says, with any people bo 
good-natured or so civil, and he had received many cour- 
tesies from them, which he should always gratefully ac- 
knowledge. 

Locke returned to England towards the end of Febru- 
ary, 1665-66, and was at once offered the post of secretary 
to the Earl of Sandwich, who was on the point of setting 
out as ambassador to Spain. He wavered for a short time, 
but, though doubtful whether he bad not " let slip the 
minute that they say every one has once in his life to 
make himself," he finally declined the offer. Before set- 
tling dowo again in Oxford, he spent a few weeks in Som- 
ersetshire, paying probably, amongst other visits, one he 
bad promised himself to Strachey at Sutton Court, "a 
greater rarity than my travels have afforded me ; for one 
may go a long way before one meets a friend," During' 
hia stay in Somersetshire, he attempted to try some cipei^ 
iments in the Mendip lead-mines with a barometer which 
had been sent to him for the purpose by Boyle. But tlie 
miners and their wives made a snccessful resistance. "The 
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light of the engine and my desire of going down horio of 
tfaedr gra& gave them terrible apprchenaions. The wom- 
en, too, were alanned, and think ns still either projecton 
or conjarors." 

At the beginning of May, Locke was ag^n in his rooms 
in Oxford. He seems to have lost no time in setting to 
work afresh on the studies which might qualify him to 
exercise the profession of medicine. In his letters to 
Boyle, he makes frequent reference to chemical experi- 
ments and to collecting plants for medical purposes. 

It is an nneupjained circumstance that, notwithstanding 
a letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Clarendon, 
then Chancellor of the University, signifying his assent to 
a dispensation, enabling Locke to accumnJate the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor in Medicine, he never took those 
degrees. The obstacle may have arisen from himself, or, 
more probably, it may have been due to some sinister ia- 
flaencc on the Hebdomadal Board preventing the assent 
of that body to the required decree. Any way, it is cu- 
rious that eleven days after the date of Lord Clarendon's 
letter ia dated the dispensation from the Crown (already 
referred to on page 13), enabling him to retain his stu- 
dentship, notwithataadlng his neglect to enter holy orders. 



During the summer of 1866, we are introduced to one 
of the tnrning-points in Locke's life — his first acquaint- 
ance with Lord Shaftesbury, or, as he then was, Lord 
Ashley. Of the chequered career or the enigmatical char^ 
acter of this celebrated nobleman it is no part of my task 
to speak. It is enough to say that, as an advocate of 
religious toleration and an opponent alike of sacerdotal 
claims in the Church and absolutist principles in the State, 
he appealed to Locke's warmest and deepest sympathies. 
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The acquaintance was msde through David Thomas, an 
Oxford physician, and the occasion of it was Lord Ashley's 
coming to Oxford to drink the Astrop watera. The duty 
of providing tbeae waters (Astrop heing a village at some 
distance from Oxford) seems to have been entrusted by 
Thomas to Locke, but, there having been some miscarriage, 
Locke waited on Lord Ashley to excuse the delay. " My 
lord," says Lady Masham, " in Uis wonted manner, received 
him very civilly, accepting bis excuse with great easinesB, 
and, when Mr. Locke would have taken his leave of htm, 
would needa have him to stay supper with bim, beiug 
mucb pleased with his conversation. But if my lord was 
pleased with the company of Mr. Locke, Mr. Locke was 
yet more so with that of my Lord Ashley." The result 
of this short and apparently accidental interview was the 
beginning of an intimate friendship, which seems never 
afterwards to have been broken, and which exercised a de- 
cisive inSuence on the rest of Locke's career. 

On September 2 of this year broke out the Groat Fire 
of London, which raged without intermission for three 
days and nights. Under the date of September 3 we find 
in Locke's "Register," which was afterwards published in 
Boyle's Cfeneral Hialory of the Air, this curious entry : — 
"Dim reddish sunshine. This nnusual colour of the air, 
which, without a cloud appearing, made the sunbeams of 
a strange red dim light, was very remarkable. We bad 
then heard nothing of the fire of London ; but it appeared 
afterwards to be the smoke of London, then burning, whicb, 
driven this way by an easterly wind, caused this odd plie- 
notnenon." The Register, in which thin entry is made 
begins on June 24, 1666, and contains, with many inter- 
missions, the obseiTations made by Locke, in Oxford and 
London, up to June 30,1683, on the readings of l.lio 
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" tliennoscope," the "baroscope," and the "hvgroBcope," 
together with the direction of the wind and the stale of 
the weatl er. It not only aSord» valoable evideoce of 
Locke's whereabouts at different times, bat also shows the 
interest which he took in physical research. 

la the early Bummer of 1<137, Locke appears to have 
takcQ up bis residuQce with Lord Ashley !□ London, and 
" from that time," according to Lady Masham, " he was 
with my Lord Ashley as a man at home, and lived in that 
family much esteemed, not only by my lord, but by all 
the friends of the family," His residence in Lord Ash- 
ley's family was, however, probably broken by occasional 
visits to Oxford. 

To this period of Locke's life may be assigned the nn- 
published BiiMy concerning Toleration, which, with bo moch 
other valuable matter, is now for the first time accessible 
to the general reader in Mr. Fox-Buume's Life. This 
Eiaay, it is not improbable, was written at the suggestion, 
or for the guidance of Lord Ashley, and so may have been 
widely circulated amongst the advocates of "toleration" 
and *' comprohenaion " — words which were at that time 
in the month of every man who took any jntereBt in re- 
ligion or politics. As I shall have to speak espressly of the 
published Letters on Toleration, which were written abont 
twenty years later, and which contain substantially the 
s this earlier Easay, I shall not Iiere detun 
the reader farther than by giving biia the general con- 
clusions at which Locke had now arrived. These may be 
stated summarily under three heads: first, "all speculative 
opinions and religious worship have a clear title to nni- 
versal toleration," and in these every man may use "a 
perfect uncontrollable liberty, without any guilt or sin at 
all, provided always that it be all done sincerely and out 
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of conscience to God, according to the best of his knowl- 
edge and persuasion ;" secondly, " there are some opinions 
and actions which are in their natural tendency absolutel)' 
deBtmctiTB to human society — as, that faith may be broken 
with heretics ; that one is hound to broach and propagate 
any opinion he believes himself; and sach like; nod, in 
actions, all manner of frauds and injustice — and these the 
magistrate ought not to tolerate at all ;" thirdly, another 
class of opinions and actions, inasmuch as their " inflaence 
to good or bad " depends on " the temper of the state and 
posture of affairs," " hace a right to toleration so far only 
as they do not interfere with the advantages of the public, 
or serve any way to disturb the government." The practical 
result of the discussion is, that while " papists " should not 
"enjoy the benefit of toleration, because where they have 
power they think themselves bound to deny it to others," 
the "fanatics," as the various classes of Protestant Dis- 
eenters were then called, should be at least "tolerated," if 
not "comprehended" in the national Church. Indeed, as 
to " comprehension," Locke lays down the general prin- 
ciple that " your articles in speculative opinions should be 
few and large, and your ceremoniea in worship few and 
easy — which is latitndinism." 

This must have been one of the quietest and happiest 
periods of Locke's life. He seems to have been unohtru- 
aively pursuing his studies, and gradually making the ac- 
quaintance of the great world and of public affairs through 
the facilities which his residence with Lord Ashley afford- 
ed him. Both his own occupations and his relations to 
the Ashley family appear to have been of a very miscel- 
laneous kind. Medicine, pliilosophy, and poUtice engaged 
his attention by turns. To Lord Ashley and his family 
he vas at once general adviser, doctor, and friend. In 



Jane, 1068, aftor conflulUng Tsriaua oUier modJco] men, 
be performed on Lord Axhley a difficult operation for the 
purpose of rtmoviog un " iinposthume io the breast," and 

I'm tutid lluH to Lavu .savud Lis life. To the only child, 
Anthony Ashley, he acted as tutor. But, by the time the 
youth was aeveDteen, Locke was entrusted with a far more 
delicate business than his tuition. This was do leas than 
finding him a wife. After other young ladies had been 
considered and rejected, Locke aecompaniGd his charge on 
a visit to the Earl of Butland, at Belvoir Castle, and nego- 
tiated a match with the Earl's daughter, the Lady Dorothy 
Mnmicrs. The match seems to have hoen a happy one; 
and Locke continued his services of general utilily to the 
Ashley family by acting on more than one occasion as 
Iddy Dorothy's medical «ttcndant. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1670-71, he assisted at the birth of a son and heir, 
Anthony, who subsequently became third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and who, as the author of the Ckaracterislics, oc- 
cupies a poi^ition of no inconsiderable importance in the 
history of English philosophy. It Is on the evidence of 
this Earl of Shaftesbury that we learn the share taken 
by Lodke id effecting the union of his father and mother, 
" My father was too young and inexperienced to choose 
a wife for himself, and my grandfather too much in busi- 
nesi to choose one for him." The consequence was, that 
" all was thrown npon Mr. Locke, who being already so 
good a judge of men, my grandfather doubted not of his 
equal judgment in women. He departed from him, en- 
I trusted and sworn, as Abraham's head servant ' that ruled 
over all that he had,' and wont into a far country 'to seek 
for his son a wife,' whom he as successfully found," 
^^ Though so much of Locke's tiine seems to have been 
^M ipent on medical studies and practice, he posseased no 
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regular q mil ifi cation. In 16'70 another attempt liad been 
made, but in vain, to procure him the Doctor of Medicine's 
degree from the Uni*-eraity of Oxford. Lord Ashley snc- 
cessfuUy enlisted the good services of the Dnke of Or- 
mond, the Chancellor of the University ; but on learning 
the opposition of Dean Fell and Dr. Alleatree, Locke de- 
Mred his patron to withdraw the application, Both now 
and on the former occasion, alluded to above (p. 16), the 
opposition was probably baaed on Locke's tendencies, 
known or suspected, to liberal views in reli^on ; nor would 
the connexion with Lord Ashley be at all likely to miti- 
gate the sternness of the college and university authorities. 
It had, of course, all along been open to him to proceed 
to the Doctor's degree in the ordinary way, by attending 
lecturea and performing exercises ; and whether he was 
prevented from doing so by the tediousnesa of the process, 
by the hope of attaining the degree through a shorter and 
easier method, or by a certain amount of indecision as to 
whether after all he would adopt the medical profession, 
we cannot say. Afterwards, we shall see, he proceeded to 
the degree of Bachelor of Medicine, bat whether in the 
ordinary course, or by dispensation, is not known. 

As connected with Locke's medical pursuits, I may here 
mcotion bis friendship with Sydenham. We do not know 
■when the acquaintance commenced, but Sydenham writing 
to Boyle, so early as April 2, 1668, speaks of " my friend 
Mr. Locke." That Sydenham entertained great respect for 
tie medical skill and judgment of Locke — who appears to 
have accompanied him in liis visits to his patients, and, in 
turn, to have availed himself of Sydenham's assistance in 
sttcnding the Ashley household — there can be no doubt, 
"Writing to Mapletoft, their common friend, and a phyw- 
eian of some eminence, in ie76,hesaya; "You know how 
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tborooghly my method [of coring fevers] U approved of 
by an intimate and common friend of oais, and one who 
baa cloaclj and exbaaatiTely examined the subject — I mean 
Mr. John Locke, a man whom, in the acuteneM of his li^ 
tellect, in tbe steadiness of bis jud^ent, and in the sim- 
plicity, that is, in tbe ezcelience, of bis manners, I confi- 
dently declare to have amongst the men of oar own time 
few equals and no EDperior." A namtier of notes and 
papers, still extant, attest tbe interest which Locke now 
took in medical studies, and the hopes with which be look- 
ed forward to improvements in medical practice. That 
the sympathy between him and Sydenham was very close, 
is evident from the writings of both. 

But, meaowbitc, be was also basy with other pursuits. 
One of these was the administration, ander Ashley, and 
the other " lords proprietors," of tbe colony of CaroUntL 
In 1663 tliis colony had been granted by Charles the 
Second to eight " lords proprietors," of wboiti Ashley was 
one. Locke, when be went to live in Ashley's family, 
appears to have become, though without any formal ap- 
pointment, a sort of chief secretary and manager to the 
usouiatlon. A vast amount of miscellaneous bn^ness 
seems to have been transacted by him in this capacity; 
but what to UH would be most interesting, if we could 
dcteriniue it, would bo the share he took in drawing up 
the document ontltlod "The Fundamental Constitutions 
of Carolina," issued on the 1st of March, 1569-70. Many 
of tbe arlioloB, embodying, as tljey do, a sort of modided 
feudalism, niust lave been distasteful to Locke, and it is 
hardly possible tu suppose that ho was the originator of 
them. But perhaps wu may trace his hand in the articles 
on religion, between which und bis views, as stated in hia 
nnpnblished papers writtcu buforc and his published worka 
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written after tliia time, there is a large amount of corrc* 
apondence. Na man was to be permitted to be a fiveman 
of Carolina unless ha acknowledged a God, and agreed that 
God was to be publicly and solemnly worshipped. But 
within these limits any seven persons might constitute a 
church, provided that they upheld the duty of every man, 
if called on, to boar witness to the truth, and agreed on 
some external symbol by which such witness might be sig- 
nified. Any one, however, who did not belong to some 
sQch communion was to be regarded as outside the pro- 
tection of the law. The members of one church were not 
to molest or persecute those of another ; and no man was 
to " use any reproachful, reviling, or abusive language 
against the religion of any church or profession, that being 
the certain way of disturbing the peace, and of hindering 
the conversion of any to the truth." Amongst the mis- 
cellaneous provisions in this code is one strictly forbidding 
any one to plead before a court of justice for money or 
reward; and another, enacting that "every freeman of 
Carolina shall have absolute power and authority over his 
negro slaves, of what opinion or religion soever." 

In 1668 Locke was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in 1C69 and 1673 was placed on the Council, 
hot he never appears to have taken much part in the pro- 
ceedings of the society. On the other hand, there seem to 
have been certain less formal meetings of a few friends, 
constituting possibly a sort of club, in the discussions of 
which he took a more activa share. It was at one of these 
meetings that the conversation took place which led to 
Locke's writing his famous Essay (see page 127). Ac- 
cording to a marginal note made by Sir James Tyrrell in 
his copy of the first edition, now in the British Museum, 
the discussion on this occasion turned on " the principles 
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of nioriJitj' snd revealyd religion." The date of this 
iiiomurable meeting wss, according to the same authori- 
ty, tlio winter of 1673 ; but araording to Lady Masham, it 
wn* ie70orl671. Anyway, tb ere is an entry on the main 
mibjoct of the Sssity in Locke's Common-place Book, 
beginning "Sic cogitavit de intellcctn hiimano Johannes 
Locke, anno lOTl." In this brief entry the ori^n of all 
knowledge is referred to sense, and " sensible qualities " 
are stated to be " the aim^ilusl ideas ne have, and the first 
object of our understttiidiiiK " — a theory which, as we shall 
hereafter see, was supplemented in tho Eitay by the addi- 
tion to tho ultimate sources of knowledge of simple ideas 
of rofioction. Tho K»*ny itself was not published till near- 
ly twenty years after this date, in 1090. 

Locke's health had never bmtn stning, and, in the years 
1670-73 ho seems to have suffered much from a troubJe- 
■om« oou^h, indieativo of disease of the lungs. Connected 
with thii illui^M was n short journey which he made in 
Frnnoo, in the snit<.> of Iho Countess of Northumberland, 
in the Aiitinnti of I07a. Soon after Ilia retnm, his patron, 
wlio had lately been creatod Earl of Shaftesbury, was ap- 
pointed to tho highest office of tho State, the Lord High 
Ohanoollorship of England. Locke shared in his good fort- 
UDB, and was made Secretary of Presentations — that is, 
of tho Chancellor's church patronage — with a salary of 
300/, a year. The modern reader, especially when he 
rGOolleots Locke's intimacy with Shaftesbury, is surprised 
to find that he dined at the Steward's table, that he was 
«xpocted to attend prayers three times a day, and that, 
when the Chancellor drove out in state, he was accustom- 
ed, with the other secretaries, to walk by the side of the 
coach, while, as " my lord " got in and out, he " went be- 
fore him bareheaded." The distinctions of rank were. 
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however, far more marked in those days tban at present, 
and the high officers of state were still surrounded with 
mnch of the elaborate ceremonial which had obtained in 
the times of the Tudors. 

To the period of Locke's escargion in France, or that 
immediately succeeding it, we may refer a free translation 
■I rather, adaptation — of three of the Eaaais de Morait 
of Pierre Nicole, a well-known Jansenist, and the friend of 
Pascal and Arnauld. Tiiese Essays, which were trDoslated 
for the use of the Countess of Shaftesbury, were apparent- 
ly not designed for publication, and, in fact, were first given 
to the world by Dr. Hancock, in 1 828. They are mainly 
lemarkable as affording evidence of the depth and sinceri- 
ty of Locke's religious convictions. 

Routine and official duties now occupied much of his 
time, and most have interfered sadly with hia favourite 
BtadioR. From discussing the tangled and ambiguous poli- 
tics of thia period I purposely refrain ; but there is one 
official act, recorded of Locke at thia time, which places 
bim in so incongruous a light that his biographer can 
hardly pass it over in silence. At the opening of the Par- 
liament which met on February 4, 1672-73, Shaftesbury, 
amplifying the King's Speech, made, though it is said un- 
willingly and with much concern, his famous defence of 

. the Dutch war, and his attack on the Dutch nation, cul- 
minating in the words "Dclenda est Carthago." Locke, 
are sorry to find, though the act was a purely minia- 
tetial one, stood at his elbow with a written copy, to 

.prooipt him in case of failure. 

On the 0th of November, 1673, Shaftesbury, who had 

i isonrred the displeasure of the king by his support of ths 
Tett Bill, and who was now looked on as one of the prin- 
cipal leaders of the Anti-Cntbolic party, was suramavily 
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dismissed from tbe Cbancellorahip. Locte, of conree, lost 
at the same time the Secretaryship of Presentations ; but 
he did not, as meaner men might have done, try to in- 
sinuate himself into wealth and power through other ava- 
nues, " When my grandfather," says the third EarJ of 
Shaftesbury, " quitted the Court, and began to be in dan- 
ger from it, Mr. Locke now shared with him in dangers, 
as before in honours and advantages. He entrusted him 
with his seoretest negotiations, and made use of Us as- 
sistant pen in matters that nearly concerned the State 
and were fit to be made public." 

Locke's connesioa with tbe affairs of the colony of Car- 
ojioa baa already been mentioned. Business of this kind, 
owing to his relations with Shaftesbury, multiplied upon 
him, and on the 15th of October, 1673, shortly before 
Shaftesbury's fall, he was sworn in as Secretary to the 
Council of Trade and Foreign Plantations, with a salary 
of 500/. a year. This ofSee he retained, notwithstanding 
the fall of his patron, till the dissolution of the Council on 
the ISth of March, 1074-75 ; but it appears that his sala- 
ry was never paid. 

On February 6, 1674-75, Locte proceeded to the degree 
of Bachelor of Medicine, having already been appointed 
to, or more probably promised, a Faculty Studentship at 
Ch. Ch., or, as Dean Prideaui, who had no love for him, 
puts it, " having wriggled into Ireland's faculty place." It 
is enriouB that his name does not appear in the Cb. Ch. 
books among the Faculty Students till the second quarter 
of 1676, and during that and the two subsequent quarters 
it is erased. Tbe first time the name occurs without ao 
erasure is in the first quarter of 1676. That there was 
much irregularity in the mode of appointing to College 
places at this time is evident. 
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I stndentBhip being now secure, Lord Shaftesbury 
^ving, for a consideration in ready money, granted him 
1 annuity of 100/. a year, and his estates in Somerset- 
tire, as well B3 one or two loans and mortgages, bringing 
a modest sum in addition, Locke, notwithstanding 
tbe non-payment of hia salary as Secretary to the Council 
'f Trade and Plantations, must have been In fairly com- 
table circumstances. He was dispensed from the ne- 
Bsity of practising a profession, and, being also relieved 
rom the pressure of public affairs, was free to follow his 
It is probably to the leisare almost enforced upon 
Biin by the weakness of bis health, as well as by the turn 
■riich public affairs had taken, and rendered possible by 
e independence of his position, that we are indebted for 
file maturity of reflection which forms so characteristic a 
e of Wb subsequent writings. 




RIBIDtlTOS IN TKAirCK. VCRTRBR RELATIQira 

SRAmSBDRT. — ESPDLBtOK FROM CSRIST CBURCff. 

Tbs etato of Loclie'a health bad long rendered it deslrabla 
that he Hhoiild reside in a. warmer climate, and hia release 
from official duties dow removed any obetacle that then 
might fonncrly have been to his abseaco from 
The place which ho selected for his retiremont was Monb' 
pellier, at that time the most Daiial place of resort for in- 
valids who were able to leave their own country. He left. 
London about the middle of November, 16TS, with odo' 
if not more companions, and, after experiencing the 
dinary inconveniences of travel in those days of slow 
locomotion and poor inns, arrived at Paris on Nov. 24, 
and at Lyons on Dec. 11. At Lyons, he remarks of the 
library at the Jesuits' College tliat it "is the best that 
ever I saw, except Oxford, being one very high obloog 
square, with a gallery round, to come at the books," As 
before, in the North of Germany, so now in the South of 
France, he is a diligent observer of everything of interest, 
whether in the way of customs, occupations, or buildings, 
that falls in his way. He reached Montpellicr on Christ- 
mas Day, and, except when making short excursions in 
the neighbourhood, resided there continuously till the 
early spring of 167Y, a period of fourteen months. At 
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Uontpellier I have not been able to find any trace of bioi, 
either id the library or elsewhere, but his journal ahowa 
that be was much intereated in the trade and products of 
the country, as well as in the objects which usually excite 
the curiosity of travellers. At Shaftesbnry'a instigxtion 
he nrote a little treatise, entitled, " Observations upon 
ithe Growth and Culture of Vines and Olives, tlic PrO' 
Auction of Silk, and the Preservation of Fruita." It is 
euiious that tbia amall tract was never published till 1766. 
It enumerates no less than forty-one varieties of grapes, 
and thirteen varieties of olives, which were grown in the 
neighbourhood of Uontpollier. The ceremonial and doings 
of the States of Languedoc attracted Locke's attention, 
but he does not seem to have been present at tlieir delib- 
erations. He witnessed, however, their devotions at the 
Church of Notre Dame, and remarks that the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Narbouue, who took part in the offices, 
kept "talking every now and then, and laughing with the 
bishops next him." The increasing incidence of the tax- 
AtJon on the lower and middle orders, and the growing 
poverty of the people, were topics whicb could hardly fail 
to arrest the attention of any intelUgent traveller at that 
time. "The rent of lands in France is fallen one half in 
these few years, by reason of the poverty of the people, 
Jferchants and handicraftsmen pay near half their gains." 
Among the more interesting entries in his journal are the 
following: — March 18 (s.a.). " Monsieur Kennale, a gen- 
tleman of the town, in whose house Sir J. Kushworth lay, 
abont four years ago, sacrificed a child to the devil — a 
child of a servant of his own — upon a design to get the 
devil to be his friend and help him to get some money. 
Several murders committed here since I came, and more 
Utempted ; one by a brother on his sister, in the house 
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mhon I \hy." March S2 (r.b.): "The new phQomplif 
of Do* Carto* prohibited to bo taught in nnirersities, 
BcboolB, and academics." It is pkin from the journal that 
Locke's mind was now busy with the class of qnestioDi 
which were afterwards treated in the Essay: reflectiona 
OD space, the eitcnt of pouible knowledge, the objects 
and modes of amdy, etc., being curiously intersperaed with 
his notes of travel. In reopcct of health, he does not seem 
to have beiioflted much by his stay at Montpellier, which, 
as before stated, he left in the early spring of 1677. By 
alow stages ho trnvelled to Paris, where be joined a pupil, 
the aon of Sir Jolin Banks, who had been commended to 
his supervision by Shaftesbury. This tutorial engage- 
ment lasted for nearly two years, and, in consequence of 
it, Locke remained in France longer than he had originally 
intended. In a letter written to his old friend Mapletoft 
from Paris in June, 1677, after some playful allusions to 
Mnpletoft's love afEairs, he saya : — " My health is the only 
mistress I bare a long time courted, and is so eoy a one 
that I think it will take up the remainder of my days to 
obtain her good graces and keep her in good humour." 
There can be no question that, at this time, the state of 
his health was a matter of very serious concern to him, 
and it may possibly have been the cause of bis not marry- 
ing. While in Paris be probably took a pretty complete 
holiday, seeing the sights, however, making occasional ex- 
cursions, forming new acquaintances, and exercising a gen- 
eral supervision over the education of bis young charge. 

At the end of June, 1678, Locke, accompanied probably 
by his pupil, left Paris with the view of making bis way 
leisurely to Montpellier, and thence to Rome. Ha trav- 
elled westwBJ-d by way of Orleans, Bloia, and Angers. 
Oil the banks of the Loire he noticed the poverty-stricken 
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appearance of the country. "Many of the towns they 
call bourgs ; hut, considering how poor and few the bousei 
in most of them are, would in England scarce amount to 
viilages. The hoUBes generally were hnt one story. . , . 
The gentlemen's seats, of which we aaw many, were most 
of them rather bearing marks of decay than of thriving 
and being well kept." Montpellier was reached early in 
October, and, after a short stay there, he went on to 
Lyons, with the view of commencing his journey to Rome. 
But the depth of the snow on Mont Cenis was fatal to this 
design. Twice Locke had formed plans to risit Rome, 
" the time set, the company agreed," and both times be 
had been disappointed. " Were I not accustomed," he 
says, " to have fortune to dispose of me contrary to my 
design and expectation, I should be very angty to be thus 
turned out of ray way, when 1 made sure in a few days 
to mount the Capitol and trace the footsteps of the Scipios 
and the CiBsars." He had now nothing left but to turn 
back to Paris, where he remained till the following April. 
Here he seems to have spent bis time in the same mis- 
cellaneoQs occupations as before. In the journal we find 
the following entry, dated Feb. 13: — "I saw the library 
of M. de Thou, a great collection of choice, well -bound 
books, which are now to be sold ; amongst others, a Greek 
manuscript, written by one Angelot, by which Stephens's 
Greek characters were first made." De Thou, the cele- 
brated historian of his own times, is better known under 
his Latinized name, Thuanus. On a Friday, he notes : — 
" The observation of Lent at Paris is come almost to noth- 
ing. Meat is openly to be had in the shambles, and a 
dispensation commonly to be had from the curate with- 
out difficnity. People of sense laugh at it, and in Italy 
itself, for twenty sous, a dispensation is certainly to be 



had," Then follows an amnaing story of "tbat Bishop 
of Bella}', who has writ bo much against monks and 
monkery." 

"A. devout Ikdj being aick, Bud besieged by tbe Cannee, mads her 
will and gave them nil : the Bishop of Bellu; cmuiiig to eee ber, after 
it wua dune, asked whether she hud made her will; she answered 
yes, and told him how ; ho coDTinced her it wag not well, and she, de- 
eiring to alter it, fouod a difficulty how to do it, being so beset by the 
friara. Tbo bishop bid her not trouble herself for it, but presently 
took order that two notaries, habited aa phyaiuiiina, should come to 
her, who being by ber bedside, the bisbop told the company it was 
conTeiiient all should withdraw ; and so the former will was revoked, 
and a new one made and put into the bishop's bands. The lady dies, 
the Carmea produi^ their will, aod for some time the bishop lets 
them enjoy the pleasure of their mheritance ; but at last, taking out 
the other will, he says to tbem, ' Mes frfires, you are the bods of Eli- 
jah, children of the Old Teatament, and have no share in the New.' " 



It may have been the influence of fashion, and the eager 

thirst for reputation, which were bo rife in Parisian soci- 
ety, that inspired, Rliortly after Locke's return to Paris, the 
following reflections, as profound as they are true: — 

"The principal spring from which the actions of men take th^ 
rise, the rule they conduct them by, and the end to which they direot 
theiD, seems to bo credit and reputation, and that which, at any rate, 
they avoid is in tbe greatest part shame and disgrace. This makes 
tlie Qurons and other people of Canada with such constancy endure 
ioeipresaible torments ; this makes merchantB in one country and 
soldiers in another ; tliis puts men upon school divinity in one coun- 
try and physics and mathematics in acotber; this cuts out tbe dress- 
es for tbe women, and makes the fashions for tbe men, and makes 
them endure the Inconveniences of all. . . . Religions are upheld by 
this and factions maintained, and the shame of being disesteemed by 
those witb whom one hath lived, and to whom one w 
oneself, is tbe great source and director of moat of the n 
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men. ... He therefore that would govern the warld well, had need 
DoDBider rather what fashionn he inukes than whst laws ; uid to 
bring aDjthiiig into use he need oal; give it reputation." 

LeaviDg ParlB on the 22nd of April, 1679, Locke ar- 
riyed, after his long absence, in London on the 30th of 
the same month. In the political world macb had hap- 
pened wiiilst he had been away. Shaftesbury, already in 
disgrace when he left England, had been impriaoned in 
the Tower for a year ; but, by a sudden turn of fortune, 
was DOW reinstated in office as President of the newly- 
created Council. Of the circumstances which had brought 
about this change, the story of the Popish Plot, the dis- 
covery of the king's nefarious negotiations with Lonia 
XIT,, and the impeachment of Danby, it is not necessary 
here to speak. That Shaftesbury, when he saw the pros- 
pect of restoration to power, should wish to avail himself, 
as before, of Locke's advice and services, was only to be 
expected, and it was the expression of this desire which 
had hastened Locke's return to England. Wliat, however, 
were the exact relations between the new Iiord President 
and his former aecretaty during Shaftesbury's second ten- 
ure of office we are not informed. That the intercourse be- 
tween them was close and frequent, there can be no doubt, 
.and, during the summer months of 1679, Locke again re- 
aided in his patron's house. But the king soon felt him- 
Belf strong eDouo;h to reassert his own will. Under date 
of the 16th of October, we read in the Privy Council Book, 
" The Earl of Shaftesbury's name was struck out of thia 
liat by his Majesty's command in Council." Consequent- 
ly, Shaftesbury was again in opposition, and Locke, though 
Btill Ms adviser and friend, and frequently an inmate of 
one or other of his houses, was released from the pressure 
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of official bnBiDeBa. One of fais principal cares at this 
time wan tlie HuperviHioD of the education of SbaftesbuTji's 
gnmdHon. Ttic father, Locke's former pupil, " bora a 
ihapcless lump, like anarcby," sccins to have been bat a 
poor creature, and the little Anthony, when only three 
ycar« old, was made over to the formal guardianship of his 
grandfather. Locke, though not his instructor, seems to 
have kept a vigilant eye on the boy's studies and disci- 
pline, as well as on bis health and bodily training. If we 
may trust the memory of the third earl, writing when in 
middle life, Locke's care was extended to his brothers and 
siKtcrs as well as to himself. " In our education," he Bays, 
" Mr. Locke governed according to his own principles, 
since published by him " [in the Thouykis on Education], 
"and with such success that wc all of us came to fall 
years with strong and healthy constitutions — my own the 
worst, though never faulty till of late. I was fais more 
peculiar charge, being, as eldest son, taken by my grand- 
father and bred under his immediate care, Mr. Locke hav- 
ing the absolute direction of my education, and to whom, 
next my immediate parents, as I must own the greatest ob- 
ligation, BO I have ever preserved the highest gratitude and 
duty." The admiration and gratitude which the author 
of the Charaeteruliea felt for his tutor did not, however, 
prevent him from criticising freely Locke's Theory of 
Elkia, and pronouncing it " a very poor philosophy." Of 
the £ssay, na a whole, notwithstauding his vigorous pro- 
test on this particular point, Shaftesbury seems to have 
had as high an opinion as of its author. " It may as well 
qualify for business and the world as for the sciences and 
a university. No one has done more towards the recalling 
of philosophy from barbarity into use and practice of the 
world, and into the company of the better and politer sort, 
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who might well he ashamed of it in its olhi-t dreaa. No 
one has opened a better or clearer way lo reasoning." 
(See the Lettcre of the third Earl of Shaftesbury to a 
Student at the University, Letters I., VIII.) 

Of the parliament which met at Oxford on the 2lBt of 
March, 1680-81, Locke was a close, and must have been 
an anxioDS, observer. lie himself occupied hia rooms at 
Christ Church, and for Shaftesbury's use he obtained tbo 
house of the celebrated mathematician, Dr. Wallis. The 
fullest account we have of the earlier proceedings of this 
parliament are contained in a letter from Locke to Stringer, 
Shaftesbury's secretary. It was prematurely dissolved on 
the 28th of March, Charles having succeeded in obtaining 
snpplies from the French king instead of from bis own 
subjects, and no other parliament was summoned during 
the remainder of the reign. 

So stispicioas of treachery had the rival parties in the 
State ROW become, that most of the members of the Ox- 
ford parliament had hecn attended by armed servants, 
while the king was protected by a body of guards. The 
political tension was, of course, by no means relaxed, 
when it became plain that the king intended to govern 
without a parliament, and we can hardly feel surprised 
that ministers took the initiative in trying to silence their 
opponents. On the 2nd of July, 1681, Shaftesbury was ar- 
rested in his London house on a charge of big!) treason, 
and, after a brief examination before the Council, was com- 
mitted to the tower Notwithstanding many attempts, 
he failed to obta n a t al 1 11 Nov 4 when ho was in- 
dicted before a spec 1 om n s on at the Old Bailey. 
The grand jury, am 1 t the pland t of the spectators, 
threw out the bill and n the lat f December following 
ha was released on ba 1 ishafte bury a acquittal was re- 
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«eivcd ID London, md thronghont the conntry, with ac- 
ekmations of joy, bnt bjs triumph was onlj a bric-f one. 
The rest of bis story b soon told. Id the eumiuer of 
1B83, Shaftesbury, Monmouth, Rassell, and a few others 
began to concert measures for a general riaing against the 
king. The scheme was, of course, discovered, and Shafte«- 
bury, knnwin;; that, from the new composition of the 
jurioi, be would have no chance of escape if another in- 
dictment were preferred at^inst liim, took to flight, and 
concealed himself far some weeks in obscnre boaees in 
the city and in Wapping. Meanwhile he tried, from his 
hiditi)t-pluccs, to foment an insurrection, but, when he 
found tluit the day which hod been fixed on for the gen- 
ontl rising had been postponed, he determined to aeek 
Ntfoty for himself by escaping to Ilolland. After acme 
adventures on the way, he reached Amsterdam in the 
g^iuniug of Occcnilcr. To preserve hira from extradition, 
he was on his petition admitted a citizen of Amsterdiun, 
and might thus, like Locke, have lived to sec the Rovoln- 
tion, but on the aist of January, 1662-83, he died, i 
cruciating agonies, of gont in the stomach. 

There is no evidence to implicate Lofike in Shaftesbury's 
design of sotting the Duko of Monmouth on the throne, 
though it is difficult to suppose that lie was not acquaint- 
ed with it. Any way, in the spring of 1681-83, he seems 
to have been engaged in some mysterious political move- 
ments, the nature of which is unknown to us. Humphrey 
PrideauK, afterwards Dean of Norwich, in his gossiping let- 
ters to John Ellis, nfterwai'da an Under-Secretary of State, 
frequently mentions Locke, who was nt this time resid- 
ing in Oxford. These notices wore probably in answer 
to ([aeries from Ellis, who was already in the employment 
of the government. From Frideaux's letters (recent';; 
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pablished by the Camdea Society) I extract a few pas- 
sageB, interesting not only aa throwing light on Locke's 
mode of life at this period in Oxfotd, but also as showing 
the estimate of him formed by a political enemy who was 
a memher of the same college : — 

"JAmA 14, 1681 (o. b,). — John Locke lives a, very cunning and un> 
intelligible life liere, being two daje in town and tfaree out; and no 
one knowa wliere he goes, or nben be goes, of when he returns. Cer- 
tainlj there is some Whig intrigue a managing ; but here not a word 
of poliden comes from him, nothing of news or anything else concern- 
ing our prcaunt affairs, as if be were not at all coacerned in them. 

"Mav/t 19, 1061 (o.B.).— Where J.L.goes I cannot b; any meona 
learn, all his voyages being ao cunningly contrived. Ho hath in his 
laat sully been absent at least ten days, where I cannot learn. Last 
night he returned ; uid EoiuetimeB he bimeelf goes oat and leaves 
his man behind, who shall then to be often seen in the quadrangle, 
to malce people believe hla mniter Is at home, for he will let no one 
Mine to hi« chamber, and therefore it is not certfun when he is there 
or when he is absent. I fancy there are projeuts afoot. 

"Oelobfr 21, 1682. — John Locke lives very quietly with us, and not 
a 'irord ever drops from hia mouth that discovers anything of bia 
beurt within. Now bis master is Qtid, I suppose we shall have him 
altugether. Ho seems to be a man of very good oonverae, and that 
we have of him with content ; aa for what elae he is be keeps it to 
bimeelf, and therefore troubles not us with it nor we hioL" 

After Shaftesbmy'a dismissal from the Presidentship of 
the Council, Locke must have bad a considerable amount 
of leisure. The state of his health, however, and the coa- 
seqoent necessity of his frequently changing his residence, 
must have interfered a good deal with the progress of his 
studies. It is plain from his correspondence that he still 
took a lively interest in scientific and medical pursuits, 
not does be appear to have yet given up the hope of prao- 
tiaing medicine in a regular wsy. By his friends he wa» 
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nsakUy called Dr. Locke, and at the period of life we i 
now coDBidoring he still eontinued to attend cases, and to 
make elaborate notes of treatment and diagnosis. 

It in probable that about this time Locke wrote the first 
of tie Turo Treataeg on Government, which were publish- 
ed iu 1000. Materials for the Eaeay were, undonbtedlj, 
lieing slowl}' accumulated, and on a variety of questions, 
political, educntional, ethical, theological, aud phUoeoph- 
icttl, his views were being gradually matured. Several 
pamphlets of a political character were, during these years, 
attributed to him, but wo have his own solemn assevera- 
tion, in a letter written to the Earl of Pembroke in No- 
vember, 1884, that he was not the author "of any pam- 
phlet ur treatise whatever, in part good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent ;" that ia, of course, of any published pamphlet or treatr 
ise, for ho had already written a good deal in the way of 
euayn, refleotlons, and commoDplsces. 

After Shaftesbury's fijght, Locke must Lave found his 
position bocdiiiing nioro and more unpleasant. During 
the year lumj he had resided pretty coustantly in Oxford, 
but we can well understand that Oxford was not then a 
very eligible place of residence for a whig and a latitudi- 
narian. He appears to have left it for good at the end of 
June or bcgiiirilug of July, 1383, and to have retired for 
a while Into SomerwtlHhire. Shortly afterwards, however, 
tie quitted England altogether, and when we next hear of 
him it is in Holland. That he was implicated in the Rye 
Uoiuo plot is, on every ground, most improbable, notwith- 
standing the malicious insinuations of Pridcaux to the 
contrary. Nor is there any evidence that he had any con- 
oern with the more respectable conspiracy of Monmonth, 
Russell, and Sidney. But in those times of plots and 
counter-plots, and arbitrary interference with the conrts of 
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jnstice, any man who was in opposition to the goTcntmunt 
might well be in fear for bia life or liberty. Specially 
would tbi» be the caac with Locke, who waa well known 
aa a friend and adherent of ShaftfdMiiy. Moreover, had 
he been thrown into prison, the ctate of bia betlth wm 
nich that bb life would prt^iablj bare been «>d>i^ered. 
Hia fligbt, therefore, afford* no eoanteaaaee whatMerer to 
tbe mppositioB that he had been engage d in treaaooaUe 
desgns againat the gorernmest. It woald, 1 eonoeirc^ be 
DO staui <m Locfce'a dtancter, bad kc, in tbow iaj* of 
miagorefBneat aad opprewioa, wiftred to «Awt bf ricK 
lent meaaa a rhwp in tte mte t mo m . or enm a tnM- 
ferewx oftbecTowB. B« Oe £Kt tbd* tlktf* m m cfi- 
denoe of Ua banag dcac ao n 
tbe t 

In eooMEMM witk Lacfe'a %l« to Holhri, it ^j W 
I that tke iia vf hmmf Et^mivm by m 
rtolML Tfcc piwpaMi to imipiit %t>pAa to 
r tk tie fcBiwt»«.fiwaij, bmcvcs, ifaaws 
ooth^iB jeit,kn6aqMalt0fwa Ac rnmiyiBiiTi 
»itli ^ ftg*eh feiMi,'Il<fMii, fcri^g tfce t*> w ifcMe 

yean la lit lii rMbb Craa FiasB, Thift ha «m 

he euM a g i fi ^ga iti d wilfc Aa p«« «ieJ pM Acs kaac 
if aafcat a» to Ae laia» af i» 
I »cBri kM» •nita by Ib tf 
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Tliis suspicion was not unnBtural, Locke being a literarj 
man and a well-known friend of Shaftesbury. After hia 
retirement to Holland, tbo suspicion of his having writ- 
ten various pamphlet^ supposed to have been printed in 
that country, and snneplitioualy conveyed into England, 
was one which very naturally occurred, and, according to 
Frideaux, he was now specially suspected of hitving writ- 
ten " a most bitter libel, published in Holland in English, 
Dutch, and French, called a Hue and Cry after the Earl 
of Essex's murder." But the government had no proof 
of these surmises, and therefore no right to take action 
upon them. Their saspicions were, however, probably 
sharpened by the malicious reports of their spies in Ox- 
ford, and liy the not unlikely supposition that Locke was 
taking part in the intrigues, on behalf of Monmouth, now 
being carried on in Holland. For the latter suspicion, as 
for the one with regard to the authorship of the pam- 
phlets, it happens that there was no justification, but it ia 
impossible to deny that there was some priinA facie ground 
for it. Compared with other arbitrary acta of the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., the measures taken against 
Locke do not seem exceptionally severe, utterly abhorrent 
as they would doubtless be to the usages of a constitu- 
tional age. 

Abont fourteen or fifteen months had elapsed since his 
disappearance from England, when, on the 0th of Novem- 
ber, 1684, Lord Sunderland signified to Dr. Pel!, Dean of 
Christ Church, who was also Bishop of Oxford, the pleas- 
ure of tlie king that Locke should be removed from his 
studentship, asking the Dean at the same time to specify 
" the method of doing it." " The method " adopted by 
the Dean was to attach a " moneo " to the screen in the 
college hall, summoning Locke to appear on the Ist of 
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January following, to answer the cliftrgea against him. 
After admitting that Locke, as baring a physician's place 
among the students, was not obliged to residence, and thiit 
be waS' abroad upon want of health, the Dean, in his rejily 
to Snndetland, proceeds to show his readiness to accom- 
modate himself to the reqnirements of the court: "Nut- 
withstanding that, I have summoned him to return home, 
which is done with this prospect, that if be comes not 
back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; if be 
does, he will be answerable to your lordship for what he 
shall be found to have done amiss." Ingen ous bow v 
SB the "method" was, it wad not expediti us enough 
satisfy the court. A second letter from Sonde 1 nd en 
joining Locke's immediate expulsion, was at on e d apatcb 
ed. This curious document is still shown n the Ch t 
Church library, and, as I have never seen an e a t ans f t 
of it, I hero subjoin one : 

"lb Ike Right Rmtrend Father in God, John, lord Bifhnp nf Ornm, 

Dean of Chrint Church, and our trtitfy awl arllJietoted iJie Chap- 

ter then. 

" Kight Reverend Father in God, and IruBty and well-beioved, we 
greet jou weQ. Whurcas we linve received uifonnatinii of the fac- 
tioat and dialDj'itll behaviour of Lock, one of tbe students of tliat 
oor CoUedge; we have thought Gt hereby to signify our will mid 
pleasure to you, that you forthwith remove bim from his said stu- 
dent's pluce, and deprive him of all the rights and advantages there- 
unto belonging. For which this shall be your warrant. And so we 
bid you heartilj farewelL 

"ffiven at our Court at Whitehall, lUh day of November, 1884, in 
the six and thirtieth year of our Ruigne. 

" By his Majesty's command, Sdnderlind.'' 

On the 16th of November the Dean signified that his 
Majesty's command was fully executed, whereupon Lord 
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Sanderland acqaaiuteJ biin that Iiia Majesty was veil ant- 
isfied nitti the college's ready obedience. 

Thus the most celebrated man, perhaps, that Oiford 
has sheltered within her walls since the Reformation was 
summarily ejected at the dictation of a cormpt and arbi- 
trary court. The Dean and Chapter might have won our 
admiration had they reeist«d the royal comroutid, as waa 
done in the next reign by the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
bnt it was hardly to bo expected that they should risk 
their own goods and liberties in attempting to aSord a 
protection which, after all, would have been almost certain- 
ly attempted in vain. Moreover, as Lord Grenville {Oz- 
Jord and Locke) has pointed out, Christ Church being a 
royal foundation, the Dean and Chapter might well regard 
the king as having full power either to appoint or remove 
any member of the foundation, and tlieinselves as only 
roistering bis decree. The same power, as we have al- 
ready seen, bad been exercised in Locke's favour by the 
difipensatioa from entering holy orders accorded by the 
crown in 1666. 

After the Revolution, Locke petitioned William the 
Third for the restitution of his studentship, but " finding," 
according to Lady Mashum, that "it would give great dis- 
tarbance to the society, and dispossess the person that was 
in bis place, be desisted from that pretension." 

In Fell's first letter to Sunderland, he speaks of Locke's 
extreme reserve and taciturnity. As this seems to have 
been one of bis distinguishing characteristics, and as the 
passage is otherwise remarkable, as showing the vigilance 
with which Locke waa watched at Oxford, I give it at 
length : 

"I have for divers years had an eye upon him; but so close has 
his guard been on himsell that, ftfter several strict inquiries, I may 
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nmfdently affirm there U not anj one in tbe College, howevor famU- 
iu witb him, who hnj board him epeik a, word either against or bo 
mnch as concerning the Government; and although very frequently, 
both in public and in private, discoureea have been purposely intro- 
duced to the disparagemotit of his masMr. the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
his party and designs, he <xiuld never be provoked (o take any no- 
tice or discover in word or loot the least conceru ; bo tbat I believe 
there is not in the world such a master of taciturnity and pusioo." 



This account of Locke's reserve, as well as the illnatra- 
tion here incideDtall^ afforded of the abominabto Bjstem 
of college espioDage which then prevailed in Oxford, is 
amply confirmed by Prideaux's letters to Ellia. In the 
Thoughts on Sdueation parents and tutors are recom- 
mended to mould children betimes to this mastery over 
their tongues. But the gift of silence was esercised by 
Locke only in those matters where other men have no 
right to be inquisitive or curious — matters of private con- 
cernment and of individual opinion. In conversation on 
genera] topics, he seems always to have been open and co- 
pious. His taciturnity, though the eflect of prudence and 
self-control, was certainly not due to any lack of geniality 
01 any want of sympathy with others. 
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Locke mast have landed in Elolland tn one of tlie antnmn 
months of 1683, being then about fifty-one yeara of age. 
We are not able, however, to trace any of bis movements 
tiU the January of 1683-84, when he was present, by in- 
vitation of Peter Guenellon, the principal physician of 
Amsterdam, at the dissection of a lioness wLIcIi bad been 
killed by the intense cold of the winter. 

Throngh Guenellon, whom be had root during his stay 
in Paris, he maat liave made the acquaintance of the prin- 
cipal literary and scientific men at that lime residinp; in or 
near Amsterdam, Amongst these was Philip van Lim- 
borch, then proEeaaor of theology among the AiminianB or 
Bemonstrants. The Arminians (called Kemonstrnnts on 
account of the remonstrance wbich they bad presented to 
the States -General in 1610) were Ibe latitudinarians of 
Holland, and, though they had been condemned by the 
Synod of Dort in 1619, and had been subjected to a bit- 
ter persecution by the Calviniat clergy for some years fol- 
lowing, were now a fairly numerous body, possessing a 
theological seminary, and exercising a considerable in- 
fluence, not only in their own country, but orer the minds 
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of the more liberal theologians throughout Europe. The 
imdogmat.ic, tolerant, and, if I may use the expre&aion, eth- 
ical character of the Remonstrant theology miiat have had 
great attractions for Locke, and he and Limborch, united 
hy many commoa sentiraents, subsequently became fast 
friends. 

In the autumn of 16S4 Locke made a tonr of the coun- 
try, noting, as was osaal with him, all objects and matters 
of interest, and evidently benefiting much in health by 
the diversion of travelling. Indeed, we are somewhat sur- 
prised to hear that his health derived more advantage 
from the air of Holland than from that of Montpellior. 
What, however, he put down to climate was, perhaps, at 
least equally due to pleasant companionship, and to the 
variety of interests — political, commercial, literary, and 
theological — which the Dutch nation at lliat time so pre- 
eminently afforded. Amongst the objects which attracted 
his attention was a sect of communistic mystics establish' 
ed near Leeuwarden, " They receive," he says, " all ages, 
sexes, and degrees, upon approbation. They live all in 
common ; and whoever is admitted is to give with him- 
self all be has to Christ the Lord — that is, the Church — 
to be managed hy officers appointed by the Church, 
These people, however, were very sliy to give an account 
of themselves to strangers, and they appeared inclined to 
dispense tbeir instruction only to those whom ' the Lord,' 
as they say, ' had disposed to it,' and in whom they saw 
' signs of grace ;' which ' signs of grace ' seem to me to be, 
at last, a perfect submission to the will and rules of their 
pastor, Mr. Tonn, who, if I mistake not, has established to 
himself a perfect empire over them. For though thei 
censures and all their administrations be in appearance ii 
their Church, yet it is easy to perceive how at last it detsi 
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nes in Lini. Ho is dominut faelolum ; and though I 
believe they are, generally Bpeaking, people of very good 
aod exemplary lives, yet the tone of voice, manner, and 
fashion of thoBo I conversed with seemed to make one 
suspect a little of Tartuffe," After Locke'a experiences 
of the Puritan ministers in bis early life, the character of 
Mr. YoDU was, probably, by no means new to him, thongh 
he now repeated his acquaintance with it under novel cir- 
cumstances. 

In November Locke was again in Amsterdam, and here 
he heard of Dr. Fell's " moneo," summoning him back to 
Christ Church. At first it would seem that he resolved 
to comply with it, but the intelligence of the "moneo" 
must soon have been followed by that of his deprivation, 
and thus he was saved from the dangers \vliich might have 
befallen him bad he returned to England. In more ways 
than one, his continued absence abroad was probably an 
advantage to him. " In Ilolland," says Lady Masbam, 
"he bad full leisure to prosecute bis thoughts on the Bub- 
jcct of Human Understanding — a work which, in proba- 
bility, he never would have finished had be continued in 
England." The winter of this year was spent in Utrecht 
and devoted to study — probably to the preparation of the 
£)isay on Human Utider standing. But this quiet mode 
of life was quickly coming to an end. On the 6th of 
Febmary, 1684-85, Charles the Second had died; and, 
though the succesBion of the Duke of York was at first 
undisputed, Monmouth, the natural son of the late king, 
was soon persuaded by his impatient and injudicious fol- 
lowers to head the insurrection which resulted in bis de- 
feat and execution. From Monmouth's intrigues Loeke 
had always held aloof, "having no such high opinion of 
the Duke of Monmoath as to expect anything from bis 
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Tindti-taking." But prndeace, ia those days of fierce po- 
litical hatred and unblusliing fabrications, was often of 
very little avail. Locke was well knowu aa an adherent of 
Shaftesbury, and Shaftesbury had long and ardently fa- 
voured Monmouth's pretflDaions. Moreover, stories teod- 
ing to discredit him with the advisers of the Court, and 
to connect his name with the plots of the other exiles, 
were probably circulating pretty freely at this time. On 
the 7th of May — a few days after Argyle had set out on 
his ill'Starrcd expedition to Scotland, and while Monmouth 
was still preparing for Lis descent on the west coast of 
England — Colonel Slielton, who had been sent over as a 
special envoy to the Hague, presented to the States-Qen- 
eral a list of persons regarded as dangerons by the English 
Government, and demanded their surrender. On this list 
Locke's name stood last, having been added, we are told, 
by Sir George Downing, the English representative at the 
Dutch Court, but whether or not in pursuance of further 
instructions from home we do not know. Locke was at 
this time living at Utrecht, and it was at onee arranged 
that he should be concealed in the house of Dr. Veen, 
of Amsterdam, the father-in-law of his old acquaintance. 
Dr. Guenellon. Though it was necessary, for appearance* 
sake, that he should keep strictly to his hiding-place, ha 
does not seem to have incurred any real danger. The 
mnnicipal authorities of Amsterdam had too great a hor- 
ror of Popery and too much sympathy with liberty to 
show any marked zeal in carrying out the wishes of Lha 
English king ; nor does the Prince of Orange himself ap- 
pear to have been very eager to hunt out the fugitives, 
provided they went through the decent ceremony of con- 
cealing themselves from the ministers of justice. 
Locke the confinement was doubtless irksome ; 
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solaced by tlie visits of his friends, especiallv of Limborch, 
and the monotony of his solitude was broken by a visit of 
a few weeks to Cleve. Ucre, however, he does not appear 
to bnve felt so safe as at Amsterdam ; and, conseqnentljr, 
he soon returned to hia old quarters, assuming the name 
of Dr. Van der Lindeo, as at Cleve he had assumed that 
of Laiuy. Ktcanwhile, two of his friends in England — 
William Pcnn, the celebrated Quaker, and the Earl of 
Pembroke, to whom he afterwards dedicated the Essay — 
were moving the king for a pardon. The latter, writing 
to Locke on the 20th of August, informs him that the 
king " bid me write to you to come over ; I told him I 
would then bring you to kiss his band, and be was fully 
satisfied I should." Locke, however, appear to have bad 
little confidence in the king's sincerity, and, perhaps, no 
desire to compromise any political action that might be 
open to him in the future by making formal submission 
til a monarch who was tolerably certain to work out his 
own ruin. He still remained in concealment, and replied 
that, " having been guilty of do crime, bc' bad no occasion 
for a pardon." But in May, 1680, all fear of arrest was 
removed by the appcirance of a new proclamation of the 
States-General, in which hia name was not included, and 
henceforth he was enabled to move about with perfect 
freedom. 

The name of Limborch, one of the friends whom Locke 
made in Holland, has already been mentioned. A long 
series of letters which passed between tLem, beginning 
with Locke's arrival at Cleve in September, 1685, and 
ending only a few weeks before bis death, is still extant, 
though some are still nnpublishcd. This correspondence 
is interesting, not only as throwing light on Locke's pur- 
suits, but aiso as affording a free espression of bis theo- 
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logical opinions. Tlias, in a letter written to Liniborch 
soon after his arrival at Cleve, with reference to a work 
recently pablished by Le Clerc, he acknDwledg;es his pel^ 
plexities respecting the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 
" If all things which are contained in the sacred boolca 
are equally to be regarded as inspired, without any dis- 
tinctions, then we give philosophers a great handle for 
doubting of our faith and sincerity. If, on the contrary, 
some things are to bo regarded as purely human, how 
■hall we establidh the divioc authority of the Scriptures, 
withont which the Christian religion will fall to the 
ground ! What shall be our criterion ! Where shall we 
draw the line !" He applies to Limborch for help, " For 
many things which occur in the canonical books, long be- 
fore I read this treatise, have made me anxious and doubt- 
ful, and I shall be most grateful if yon could remove my 
scruples," From the character of his theological writ- 
ings, composed during the latter years of bis life, it would 
appear that these scruples were afterwards either removed 
or set aside. 

With Le Clerc (Joannes Clericus) himself Locke first 
became personally acquainted after bis return to Amster- 
dam in the winter of 1685-86. Lc Clerc was stUl young, 
having been born at Geneva in les'?, but he liad already 
acquired considerable reputation both as a philosopher 
and as a theologian. As a philosopher, he had at first 
embraced the doctrines of Descartes, hut, in after-life, he 
leaned rather to those views which, a few years after the 
time of which I am writing, became famous by the pub- 
lication of Locke's Essay. As a divine, his theology was 
liberal and critical beyond even that of the Remonstrant 
School. Ho questioned the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, regarded some of the books of the old TqsIa- 
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menl as of purely buman origin, and, in bis treatment of 
the miraclos and of Cbristitin doctriae, rationalized bo fai 
as to expose himself to tbe eharge of Socinianism, though 
he himself warmly repudiated the imputation. In literary 
(iftivity and enterprise he yielded to no other author of 
the age. Such a man, full of energy and of novel views, 
ready to entertain and discuss any question of interest in 
theology, crlLicism, or philosophy, must have been pecul- 
iarly acceptable to au exile like Locke, whose mind was 
now engaged with just the same problems that were occu- 
pying Le Clerc, The intimacy between tbe two students, 
though never so affectionate as that between Locke and 
Liinliorch, soon became a close one. Though widely sep- 
arated in age, and though differing, probably, in many of 
their specific opinions, they were conscious that they were 
travelling the same road — a way then little frequented — 
the way which led from the received tenets of the eiiurchea 
and tbe schools to the arena of free inquiry and impartial 
investigfttion. 

In tbe winter of 1686-86, Locke, while still hiding in 
Dr. Veen's house, employed himself in writing the famous 
£pistolu de Tolerantia, addressed to Limborcli. This 
tract was not, however, publiabed till 1689, when it waa 
almost immediately translated into English, Dutch, and 
French. Of the opinions exprasaed in this and the other 
letters on Toleration I shall have occasion to speak here- 
after, when describing Locke's theological views. It mnst 
be recollected that, though now in his fifty-fourth year, 
be had as yet published nothing of any importance, Ke 
bad, indeed, for several years been slowly putting together 
the materials for many books ; but it is possible that his 
natural modesty, together with what seems to have been 
an excessive prudence, might have pievent«d him from 
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giving any of his thoughts to the world, at least during 
his lifetime, had it Dot been for the fortunate circum- 
stancee which broui^ht him into contact with Le Clerc 
At the time when the two friends were introduced to one 
soother, Le Clerc was projecting the BibUolhique Uni- 
verselle, one of the earlieat literary and scientific reviews, 
and to this Locke soon bccume a constant contributor. 
In the July number of 1686 appears his method of a 
Commonplace Book, under the title, Methode NouvelU di 
dresser des SeeueiU, The ice was now broken, and from 
this time onwards we Hhall find bis publicstione follow 
one another in rapid succession. 

In September, 1686, Locke moved again to Utrecht, In- 
tending, apparently, to make a prolonged residence there ; 
but in December, for some mysterioas reason with which 
we are not acquainted, though connected in all probability 
vith English politics, he was threatened with espahion 
from the city, and waa obliged to return to Amsterdam. 
It seemii, from his correspondeDce with Limhorcli, that 
he did not wish this expulsion to be talked about. At 
the same time, he accepted stoically the i^cou^'eDiencea to 
which it put him. " These are the sports of fortune, or 
rather the ordinary chances of human life, which come as 
naturally as wind and rain to travellers." At Amsterdam 
lie remained for two months as the guest of his old friend, 
Dr. Onenellon, and then removed to Rotterdam, where, 
with occasional breaks, he resided during the rest of his 
stay in Hollitnd. This removal waa undoubtedly connect- 
ed with the tuni which English politics witb now taking 
at the Dutch Court. Monmouth being now out of the 
way, the only quarter to which those who were weary of 
tlie Stuart despotism could look for redress was the House 
of Orange. Secret negotiations were at this time going 
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on with the Prince and Priactwa, ami there can be no 
doubt that Locke was taking an active share in the schemes 
that were in preparation. Rotterdam nas witliin a short 
distance of the Ilsgue, and also a convenieDt place for car- 
rying on a correspondence with England as well as for 
meeting the Englishmen who landed in Holland. As soon 
ii<i Locke arrived at Rotterdam his hands seems to have 
boen tolerably fn!l of political bnsiness. Writing to Lim- 
borch in Fcbroary, 1686-87, he says, "To polities I gave 
but little thought at ArnstordHm ; here I cannot pay much 
attention to literature." Mr. Fos; Bourne conjectures that 
it was through Lord Mordaunt, afterwards Eari of Peter- 
borough, who shortly before this time had taken np his 
residence in Ilollnnd, that Locke was brought into person- 
al relations with the Prince and Princess. Any way, these 
relations gradually ripentid into friendship, and a mutual 
feeling of respect and admiration seems soon to have 
grown np between him and the royal couple. 

While at Rotterdam, Locke resided with Benjamin Fur- 
ly, an English Qn.akcr, who was a merchant of consider- 
able wealth and a great book-collector. At Ftirly's death, 
in 1714, the sale-cittalogue of his books occupied nearly 
400 pages. Locke was thus at no loss for the instruments 
of his trade, and, notwithstanding his preoccupation in 
politics, he seems to have been working with fair assidu- 
ity at the Eamy and on other literary subjects. In the 
number of the BihUotkeque UnivereeUe for January, 
1687-86, appeared an abstract of the Sssay, translated 
into French by Le CI ere, from a manuscript written by 
Locke, which is still extant. The epitome was announced 
as cotiimunicatcd by Monsieur Locke, and a note was ap- 
pended inviting criticisms, if anything false, obscure, or 
defective were remarked in the system. After the review 
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had appeared, sepuratc copies of tfae epitoice were stniek 
off, and tbe opascale, with a short dedication to the Earl 
of Pembroke, was publi&hed in a fteparkle foim- Lock« 
went to Amsterdam for the porpoae of superintending ibe 
printing of the epitome, and sppests to hn^-e been sorely 
tried by the " drunken " and " lying " workmen, who, 
howerer, were all " good Christians," " orthodox beliereri^" 
&t[d " marked for salvation by the distinguishiDg L that 
stands on their door-posts, or the fnneral sermon that they 
may have for a passport if they will go to the charge of 
it." On the 39th of Febmary he retnmed to Fnriy'a 
hoose, where he seems to hsTe lived in great comfort, and 
on most intimate and affectionate t«rms with the family. 
One of the bods, a little boy of four or five years old, 
named Arent, was a special favourite, and ia playfully 
alluded to in the letters to Furly as "my little friend!" 
Kindness to children seems always to have been one of 
Locke's charaeteristies, as it is of all men of simple man- 
ners and warm hearts. 

It was on the Ist of November, 1688, that William of 
Orange set out on his expedition to England. Locke still 
remained in Holland, and appears to have had frequent 
interviews with the Princess Mary, who was waiting till 
she conld wi;li safety join her husband. At last the word 
was given from England, and, after being detained for 
some time by unfavourable weather, the royal party, aa- 
oompattied by Locke and Lady Mordaant, left the Hagne 
on the nth of February, 1688-89. They arrived at 
Greenwich on tbe following day. It was with mixed feel- 
ings that Locke took leave of the country where he had 
been entertained so long, and where he had formed so 
maoy warm and congenial friendships. Writing to lim- 
borch shortly before his departure, he says, "There ate 
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many considerations which ur^o me not to miss this op- 
portUQity of sailing; tlie expectation of my friends; my 
private affairs, which have now been long neglected ; the 
number of pirates in the channel ; and the charge of the 
Doble lady (Lady Mordaunt) with whom I am about to trav- 
el. But I trust thiit you will believe me when I say that I 
have found here auother country, and I might almost say 
other relations ; for all that is dearest in that expression — 
good-will, love, kindness- — honda that are stronger than 
blood — I have experienced amongst you. It is owing to 
thifl fellow-feeling, which has always been shown to me 
by your countrymen, that, though absent from my own 
people and exposed to every kind of trouble, I have never 
yet felt sick at heart.'" Still, it must have been with a 
thrill of delight that, after an absence of more than five 
years, he once more stepped on the shores of bis native 
land, and felt that a new era of liberty and glory had 
dawned for her. 

About a week after his arrival in England, Locke was 
offered, through Lord Mordaunt, the post of ambassador 
to Frederick the First, Elector of Brandenburg. The let- 
ter to Lord Mordaunt, in which he declines the post, shows 
the feeble condition in which, notwithstanding al! his pre- 
cautions, his health still continued. " It is the nioRt touch- 
ing displeasure 1 have ever received from that weak and 
broken constitution of my health, which has so long threat- 
ened my life, that it now aSords me not a body suitable 
to my mind in so desirable an occasion of serving his Maj- 
esty. . . . What shall a toan do in the necessity of applica- 
tion and variety of attendance on business who sometimes, 
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after a little motion, has not breath to speak, and cannot 
borrow an honr or two of watching from the night with- 
out repaying it with a great waste of time the next day !" 
Bnt there was another reason, besides his health, why he 
conid not accept a mission to the Court of Brandenburg. 
" If I have reason to iipprehend the cold air of the coun- 
try, there is yet anotlier thing in it as inconsistent with 
my constitntion, and that is their warm drinking." It 
was true that be might oppose obstinate refusal, but then 
that would he to take more care of his own health tban 
of the king's business. " It is no small matter in such 
stations to be acceptable to the people one lias to do with, 
in being able to aecommodate one's self to their fashions ; 
and I imagine, whatever I may do there myself, the know- 
ing what others are doing is at least one half of my busi- 
ness, and I know no such rack in the world to draw out 
men's thoughts as a well-managed bottle. If, therefore, it 
were &t for me to advise in this case, I should think it 
more for the king's interest to send a man of equal parts 
that could drink his share than the soberest man iu the 
kingdom." But, though Locke shrank from this post, the 
importance of which could hardly be exaggerated, for Fred- 
erick was the ally on whom William most confided in hia 
opposition to Louis the Fourteenth, he was ready to place 
his services at the disposal of the Government for domes- 
tic work. '' If there he anything wherein I may flHttcr 
myself I have attained any degree of capacity to serve his 
Majesty, it is in some little knowledge I perhaps may have 
in the constitutions of my country, the temper of my 
countrymen, and the divisions amongst them, whereby I 
persuade myself I may be more useful to him at homo, 
though I cannot bnt see that such an employment would 
be of greater advantage to myself abroad, would but my 
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health asse&t to it," The disinterested patriotiHm of tbia 
letiur was only of a piece with the whole of Locke's po- 
litical life, lie WHS next offered the embassy to Vienna, 
and, in fact, invited to name any diplomatic appointment 
w!iich he would be prepared to accept; but he regarded 
bis health as an insuperable bar to work of this kind at so 
critical a time in the history of Europe. Uaving decUattd 
all foreign employment, he was now named a Commis- 
8ioner of Appeals, an office with sinall emolument and not 
much work, which he appears to have retained during the 
remainder of bis life. This office ficems to have been given 
to bim partly as a compensation for the arrears of salary 
due under the late Government; for, with an exhausted 
exchequer, it was impossible to satisfy such claims by im- 
mediate payment. 

Locke's health suffered considerably by his return to 
London. Writing to Limborch shortly after his arrivri, 
and complaining of the worry caused him by the pressure 
of private affairs and public business, the climax of all his 
grievances, we are hardly surprised to find, is the injury to 
his health " from the pestilent smoke of this city " {Matig- 
ntM knja» urbii fumas). Amongst tbtf public aflairs which 
claimed bis attention, the foremost, doubtless, was the at- 
tempt then being made to widen the basis of the National 
Church by a measure of comprehension, as well as to re- 
lieve of civil disabilities the more extreme or acrupulons 
of the sectaries by what was called a measure of indnl- 
gence or toleration. Locke, of course, with his friend 
Lord Mordaunt, took the most libcivtl side open to him as 
respects these measures ; hut he complains that the epis- 
copal clergy were unfavourable to these as well as to other 
reforms, whether to their own advantage and that of the 
State it was for them to consider. Unfortunately both 
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^H for the Gburcti and nation, the issne of the leligious strug- 

^1 gles which were carried on at the bi'ginning of William's 

^H reign was, on the ivhole, in favor of the less tolerant party. 

^H The Comprehension Bill, after being violently attacked 

^H and languidly defended, was dropped altogether. The 

^H Toleration Bill, though passed by pretty general conaent, 

^H and afiordisg a considerable measure of relief on the ex- 

^B isttng law, was entirely of the nature of a compromise, and 

^M what we should now note as most remarkable in it is the 

^H nnmber of its provisos and CKCcptiong. No relief was 

^H granted to the believer in tranaubstantiation or the disbc- 

^M liever in the Trinity. No dissenting minister, moreover, 

^H was allowed to exercise bis vocation unless he Gnhscribed 

^H thirty-four out of the Thirty-nine Articles, together with 

^M the greater part of two others. The Quakers had to 

^M make a special declaration of belief in the lloly Trinity 

^M and in the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures. The 

^H measure of toieratiou which Locke would have been pre- 

^H pared to grant, it need hardly be said, far exceeded that 

^M which was accorded by the Act. Speaking of the law re- 

^1 cently passed in a letter to Limhorch on the 6th of June, 

^H be ases apologetic language. " Toleration l^& indeed been 

^H granted, but not with that latitude which you and men 

^P like you, true Christians without ambition or envy, would 

^^ desire. But it is something to have got thus fur. On 
these beginnings I hope are laid the foundations of liberty 
and peace on which the Church of Christ will hereafter he 

^_ established." In a subsequent letter, speaking again of 

^ft the same law, he says, " People will always diiler from one 

^H another about religion, and carry on constant strife and 

^H war, until the right of every one to perfect liberty in these 

^P matters is conceded, and they can be united in one body 

^^ by a bond of mutual charity." If there be any truth in 
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the tradition to wblch Lord King alludes, tbat Locke him- 
Bclf negotiated the terms of the Toleration Act, be must 
hare regarded it Bimply aa an instalment of religious lib- 
erty, the utmost that could be procured under the circum- 
stances, and an earnest of better thiugs to come. 

On William's accession to the throne, one only of the 
English Sees was vacant, the Bishopric of Salisbury. To 
this he nominated the famous Gilbert Burnet, ivbo bad 
been one of his advisers in Ilolland. Locke, iu one of hia 
letters to Limborch, tells a rather malicious story of the 
new prelate. When he paid his first visit to the king 
after his consecration, his Majesty observed that bis bat 
was a good deal larger than usual, and asked him what 
was the object of so very much brim. The bishop replied 
that it was the shape Hiiitable to his dignity. " I hope," 
answered the king, " that tbe hat won't turn yout head." 

The topic that most interested Locke probably at this 
time, next to tbe political regeneration of his country, was 
the approaching publication of the Essay. The work 
must liave been finished, or all but finished, when he left 
Hullaad. In May, 1689, he wrote tbe dedication to the 
Earl of Pembroke, and the printing commenced shortly 
afterwards. The proof-sheets were sent to Le Clerc. As 
before at Amsterdam, the printers appear to have caused 
him some trouble, but the book was in the booksellers' 
shops early in 1690. It is a fine folio, " printed by Eliz, 
Holt for Tboinas Basset st the George in Fleet Street, 
near St. Dunstan's Church." Locke received 30^. for the 
copyright. But when we remember that Miiton only 
Jived to receive 10/. for Paradise Lost, we cannot feel 
much surprise at Locke's rale of payment. The days 
when authorship was to become a lucrative profession 
were still far distant in England. 
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Previously to the publication of the Essay, in the 
ppring of 16B9, the Ejnstola de Toleranlia had appeared 
at Gouda, in Holland ; but it was published anonjmously, 
and apparently without Locke's knowledge, the responsi- 
bility of giving it to the world being undertaken by Lim- 
borch, to whom it had been addressed. On the titlo-page 
are some mysterious letters, the invention, probably, of 
Limborcb : " Epiatola de Tolerantia ad Clarisaitnum Viriim 
T.A.E.P.T.O.L.A. SeriptaaP.A.P.O.I.LA." These 
being interpreted are, " Theologiaj Apud Remonstrantes 
Professorem, Tyrannidis Osorem, Limborcbium Amstelo- 
damensem ;" and " Pacis Amico, Pcrsecutionis Osore, 
Joanna Lockio Anglo." Dntch and French translations 
were issued almost immediately, and the book at once 
created considerable discussion on the Continent; bat it 
does not at the first appear to have excited much atten- 
tion in England. Locke himself was for some time un- 
able to obtain a copy. In the course of the year, however, 
it was translated into English by one William Popple, an 
Unitarian merchant residing in London. In the preface 
the translator, alluding to recent legislation, says, " Wo 
have need of more generons remedies than what have yet 
been made use of in onr distemper. It is neither decla- 
rations of indulgence nor acta of comprehension, audi as 
have aa yet been practised or projected amongst us, that 
can do the work. Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, 
equal and impartial liberty, is the thing that we stand in 
need of." 

Locke affords a curious instance of a man who, having 
carefully shunned publication up to a late period of life, 
then gave forth a series of works in rapid succession. It 
would seem as if he had long mistrusted his own powers, 
or as if he had doubted of the expediency of at once 



Kekin^ a wide circDtation for his views, but thai, having 
once ventured la reroal himiolf to tUe public, he was 
cmbuldcnod, if not impelled, to procL'od. Early in 1690, 
tbon appeared not only the Eatay, bat also the Tvio 
TVeafifM o/ Government. Thoeu wen publiabed snonjv 
moiuly, but it luast soon have been kuown that Locke _ 
wu their author. For reaaont which I have given : 
another chapter, the former of the two treatises, wlucbl 
is a criticiam of Sir Robert Filmcr's Patriareha, Keema t 
hare been written between 1680 and 1695, the latter doi 
ing the conclading period of Locke's stAy in HoUaadffl 
while tlie English Bevolution via being prepared j 
consnm mated. 

The translation of the Epistle on Toleration soon pro- 
voked a lively controversy. To one answer, that by Joi 
Proast, Locke replied in a Seeond Letter concerning Toi 
eralifm, signed by Fhikntbropus, and dated May 27, 169Ql 
Proast, as the manner b in sncb controversies, repUet 
again, and Locke wrote a Third Letter for 
again signed Philanthropus, and dated June 20, 169% 
After many years' silence, Proast wrote a rejoinder i 
1704, and to this Locke replied in the Fourth Letter for 
Toleration, which, however, ho did not live to publish, t 
indeed, to coniplete. It appeared amongst bis Foathu« 
mous Works. These Letters on Toleration doubtless exr I 
ercised great influence in their day, and probably con>fl 
tributed, in large measura, to bring about the more £ 
lightened views on this subject which in this country, at I 
least, are now ail but universaL 

The authorship of the Lcttere on Toleration, thoogh it 1 
could hardly fail to ho pretty generally known, was first 1 
distinctly acknowledged by Locke in the codicil to hi* , 
will. Limboroh, on being hard pressed, had divulged it, j 
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in the spring of 1690, to Guenellon and Veen, but they 
appear, contrary to what generally happens in such cascis, 
to have kept the secret to themBelves. Locke, however, 
was much irritated at the indiscretion of Limborch, and 
for once wrote him an angry letter. " If you had en- 
trusted me with a secret of this Idnd, I would not have 
divulged it to relation, or friend, or any mortal being, un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever. You do not know the 
trouble into which you have brought me." It is not easy 
to see why Locke should have felt bo disquieted at the 
prospect of hia authorship being discovered, bat it may 
bf! that he hoped to bring about some extension of the 
limits of the Toleration Act which had been passed in 
the preceding year, and that he feared that hia hands 
might be tied by the discovery that he entertained what, 
at that time, would be regarded as such extreme views ; 
or it may have been simply that he was afraid, if bis an- 
tliorsliip were once acknowledged, of being dragged into 
a long and irksome controversy with the bigots of the 
various ecclesiastical parties which were then endeavour- 
ing to maintain or recover their ascendancy. 
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Shortly after Locke retorned to England, be settled down 
in lodgings in the ncighboorhood of what is now called 
Cannon Kow, Westminster. But the foga and smoke of 
London then, as now, were not favourabSe to persona of 
delicate health, and he seems to have been glad of any 
oppoitnnity of breathing the country air. Amongst hia 
places of resort were Parson's Green, the suburban resi- 
dence of Lord Mordaunt, now Earl of Monmouth, and 
Oatea, a manor-house, in the pariah of High LaTer, in 
Essex, the seal of Sir Francis and Lady Masham, situated 
in a pleasant pastoral country, about twenty miloa from 
London. Lady Masham bad become known to him as 
Daraaris Cud worth, before his retreat to Holland, and it ia 
plain that from the first she had excited bis admiration 
and esteem. She was the daughter of Dr. Ralph Cud- 
worth, Master of Christ's College, Cambridge, author of 
T?ie True InlelUctual System of llie Universe, and of a 
posthomous work, still better known, J Treatise concerning 
Sternal and Immutable Morality. The close connexion 
which, in the latter years of hia life, subsisted between 
Locke, the foremost name amongst the empirical philoso- 
phers of modem timea, and the daughter of Cudworth, 
the most uncompromising of the a priori moralists and 
philosophers of the serenteentb centnry, may be regarded 
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as one of the ironies of literary history. Damans Cud- 
worth, ioheritiog her father's tastes, took great interest io 
learning of all kinds, and specially in phUoBophy and 
theology. There was one point of commuaity between 
bor father and Locke besides their common pursuits, 
namely, the wide and philosophical view which they both 
took of theological controversies. Ciidworth belonged to 
the small bat learned and refined group of Cambridge 
Piatonists or Latitudinarians, as they were called, which 
also numbered Henry More, Jolin Smith, Cuiverwell, and 
Wbichcote. Liberal and tolerant Charchmanship in those 
days, when it was ho rare, was probably a much closer 
bond of union than it is now, and the associations which 
she had formed with her father's liberal, philosophical, and 
devout spirit must have helped to endear Locke to the 
daughter of Dr. Cudworth. During Locke's absence from 
England, Damans Cudworth had married, as his second 
wife. Sir Francis Masham, an amiable and hospitable coun- 
try gentleman, who seems to have occupied a prominent 
position in his county. With them lived Mrs. Cudworth, 
the widow of Dr. Cudworth, one little son, Francis, and a 
daughter by the former marriage, Esther, who was about 
fourteen when Locke commenced his visits to the family. 
From the first he seems to have had some idea of settHug 
down at Gates, " making trial of the air of the place," 
than which, as Lady Masham tells us, " he thought none 
would be more suitable to him." After a very severe 
illness in the autumn of 1680, he spent several months 
with the Mashams, and appears then to have formed a 
more definite plan of making Gates his home. But, 
though his hospitable friends gave him every assurance of 
a constant welcome, he would only consent to regard it as 
a permanent residence on his own terras, which were that 
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he should pay his share of the bonschold orpenscs. With 
true kindness and courtesy, Sir Fraoois and Lady Masham, 
8t last, in the spring of 1691, ^reed to this arrangement, 
and " Mr. Locke then," Bays Lady Maabam, " believed him- 
self at home irith us, and resolved, if it pleased ()od, here 
to end his days — aa he did," Devoted and sympathetic 
friends, s pleaasnt residence, freedom from domestic or 
pecnniary cares, and the pnrc fresh air of the coontry 
seem to have afforded him all the enjoyment and leisure 
which we conid have wished for htm. After having had 
more than hia share of the storms of life, he had at last 
foQsd a quiet and pleasant haven wherein to enjoy the 
calm and sunshine of his declining years. Occasionally, 
and especially during the summer, he visited London, 
vihere, at first, he retained his old chambers at West- 
minster, moving afterwards to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Bat 
Ostes was now his home, and it continued to be so to tlK 
end of his life. 

Locke was always an attached friend, and we have eeen 
already how many warm friendships he had formed in 
youth and middle age. At the present time, besides 
Limhorch, Le Clerc, Lord Monmonth, and the Maahams, 
we may mention among his more intimate friends Lord 
Pembroke, the young Lord Ashley, Somers, Boyle, snd 
Newton, Lord Pembroke (to whom the Hitaij is dedi- 
cated in what we should now regard as a tone of over- 
wrought compliment) opened hia town house for weekly 
meetings in which, instead of political and personal gossip, 
things of the mind were disuua.ted. These conversations, 
" ondistnrbed by such as could not bear a part in the best 
entertiMnment of rational minds, free discourse concerning 
nseful truths," were a source of great enjoyment to Locke 
during his London residence. It was throngh his intro- 
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dnction thnt Lord Pembroke, when sent on a special mis- 
sion to tlie Hagne, made the acqiimctance, whioli after- 
wards ripened into friendship, of Liraborch and Lc Clerc. 
The correspondence between Locke and Limborch, while 
Lord Pembroke was in Ilolland, reveals to us the curious 
fact that there was no organized carrjing trade between 
England and Holland at that time. On returning, the 
Earl, or hia Secretary, was commissioned to bring back a 
pound of tea and copies of the Ada Eruditorum. The 
tea must he had at any price, " I want the beat tea," 
Locke writes to Limborch, " even if it costs forty florins a 
pound ; only you must be quick, or we shal! lose this op- 
portunity, and I doubt whether we shall have another," 
The price that he was ready to pay for a pound of tea 
would be about 9/. at the present value of money. But 
tea at that time was regarded rattier as a medicine than a 



Young Lord Ashley, it will be recollected, had, like his 
father, been under the cfaat^ of Locke when a child. 
After being at school for some years at Winchester, and 
spending some time in travelling on tiie Continent, he was 
now again in London, living in bis father's house at Chel- 
sea. It is plain that the young philosopher saw a good 
deal of his " foster-father," as he called him, and tbey must 
often hare discussed together the questions which were bo 
interesting to them both. Ashley, moreover, who was al- 
ready beginning to solve the problems of philosophy in 
his own way, addressed a number of letters to Loeke, free- 
ly, bnt courteously and good-humon redly, criticising his 
master's views. 

Sir John Somers, now Solicitor-General, and s 
ly Attorney-General, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, i 
Lord Chancellor, with the title of Lord Somers, had b 
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known to Locke before bis retirement to Holland. They 
were botb of tbera attacbed to tbe Sbaftcsbury connexion, 
aod betice, tbougb Souiera was ncarl}' twenty years the 
janior, tbey bad probably already seen a good deal of each 
other wbon William ascended tlie throne. On Locke's 
return to England, he foand Somers a member of tbe Con- 
vention Parliament Tbe younger man, botii when he was 
a rising barrister and a snceesafnl minister, seems frequent- 
ly to have consulted the cider one, and Locke's principles 
of government, finance, and toleration must often have 
exei'tcd a considerable influence both on bis speeches and 
bis measures Nor bad Locke any reason to be ashamed 
of bis teaching. " Lord Somers," aaya Horace Walpole, 
"was one of those divine men who, like a chapel in a 
palace, remain miprofaned, white all tbe rest is tyranny, 
corriiption, and folly." It was, perhaps, through Somers 
that Locke made ibe acquaintance of another great and 
wise statesman, Charles Montague, subsequently Lord Hali- 
fax, with whom, at least during tbe lat«r years of his life, 
he bad much political connexion, and by whom be was 
frequently called into counsel. 

The acquaintance between Locke and Newton, of whom 
Newton was the junior by more than ten yenra, most prob- 
ably began before Locke's departure to Holland. Botb 
had then for some time been members of the Royal So- 
ciety, and both were friends of Boyle. The first positive 
evidence, however, that we have of their relations is afford- 
ed by a paper, entitled "A Demonstration that the Planela, 
by their gravity towards the Sun, may move in Eclipses," 
and endorsed in Locke's bandwi'iting, " Mr. Newton, March, 
1689," In tbe summer or autumn of the same year, prob- 
ably, was written the epistle to tbe reader prefixed to the 
Masay, In that occnrs the following passage, expressing 
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no doubt Locke's genuine opinion of tbe great writera 
whom he Daiues ; — " The Commonwealth of learning is 
not at this time without master-builders, whose mighty 
designs in advsocing the sciences will leave lasting monu- 
ments to the admiration of posterity ; but every one mnst 
not hope to be a Boyle or a Sydenham, and in an age that 
produces snch masters as the great Huygeuiua and the in- 
co7nparable Mr. Newton, with some other of that strain, 
'tia ambition enough to be employed as an under-labourer 
in clearing ground a little, and removing some of the mb- 
bisb that lies in the way to knowledge." Locke interested 
himself long and warmly in attempting to obtain for New- 
ton some lucrative appointment in London. Newton's 
letters occasionally betray quernlousness, but there can be 
DO reason to suppose that Locke at all flagged in bis ef- 
forts, and ultimately, with tbe assistance of Lord Mon- 
mouth, Lord Halifax, and others, they proved successful. 
Newton was, in course of time, appointed Warden, and 
then Master of the Mint In January, 1690-91, the phi- 
losopher and the mathematician met at Oatea. Their 
conyeraalion there probably turned chiefly on theological 
topics, as was the case with most of their correspondence 
afterwards Newton was greatly interested not only in 
theological speculation, but in the interpretation of proph- 
ecy and Bibhcal critu ism, on both of which subjects works 
by him are estant In 1690 he wrote a manuscript letter 
to Locke, entitled " An Historical Account of Two Notable 
Cormptions of Scnptiire in a Letter to a Friend," the tests 
criticised being 1 John v. 1, and 1 Timothy iii. 16. The 
corruption of the former of these texts is now almost oni- 
versally, and that of the latter very generally, acknowl- 
edged ; but BO jealous of orthodoxy, in respect of anything 
which seemed to affect the doctrine of the Trinity, was 
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public opinion At tlial time, that Newton did no tdare to 

publish tbe pamphlet. Locke, who vas moditatiDg a viait 
to UolloDd, was, by Newton's wish, to bavc taken it over 
with bim, and to bare bad it tranelated into French, 
«nd published anonymoosly. But the intended visit fell 
through, and Locke sent the mnnascript over to Lc Clerc 
So tiinid, however, was Newton, that he now tried to re- 
call it. "Let me entreat yoii," he writes to Locko, "to 
rtop the translation and impression of the papers as soon 
fla you can, for 1 desire to suppress them." Le Clerc 
thought more nobly and more justly that " one ought to 
risk a little in order to be of sen-ice to those honest folk 
who err only through ignorance, and who, if they get a 
chance, would gladly be disabused of their false notions." 
The letter was not published till after its author's death, 
and at first it appeared only in an imperfect form. In 
Bishop Horsiey's edition of Newton it is printed com- 
plete. Newton's nnpublished writings leave no doubt 
tliat he did not accept the orthodox doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, and it may have been bis consciousness of this fact 
which made him so afriwd of being known to be tbe author 
of what was merely a critical exerdtation. But we must 
recollect that at this time Biblieal criticism was unfamiliar 
to the majority of divines, and that to question the an- 
thcnticity of a text was generally regarded as identical with 
donbting the doctrine which it was supposed to illnatrate. 
One of the other subjects on which Locke and Newton 
corresponded was a parcel of red earth which iiad been 
left by Boyle, who died on Dec. 30, 1691, to Locke and 
bis other literary executors, with directions for turning it 
into gold. Locke seems to have had some faith in the 
alchemistic process, but it is plain that Newton had none. 
He was satisfied that " mercury, by this recipe, might be 
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bcought to change its caloiirs and properties, but not Ih&t 
gold ici>;Lt be multiplied tberebv." Some worltmeD. of 
whom be had heard as practisbg the recipe had b«a 
forced to other means of living, a proof that the multipli- 
catioD of gold did not succeed as a professiuo. Occosioo- 
ally, owjag to Nentoa'a nerrouB and irritable temper, which 
at one time threatened to settle down ialo a tised melan- 
cboiy, there seems to have been some mis understanding 
of Loeke on his part, but it is ^itiafactory to know that 
the two greatest literary men of their age in England, if 
not in Europe, lived, almost without interruption, in friend- 
ly and evQS intimate relations with each other. 

The close intercourse between Boyle and Locke, which 
d^itod from their Oxford days, seema to have heea kept 
up till the time of Boyle's death. Locke made a special 
journey to London to visit him on his death-bed, and waa, 
as. we have seen, left one of hia literary esocutors. The 
editing of Boyle's General HUtory of the Air had already 
been committed to Locke, and seems to have occupied 
much of hia time during the year 1691. 

Of Locke's less-known friends. Dr. David Thomas must 
have died between 1S8T, when there is a letter from bim 
to Locke, and 1700, when Locke speaks of having out- 
lived him. Sir JamcK Tyrrell, another old college friend, 
usually spoken of in Locke's correspondence as Mnsidore, 
was in communicaitton with htm as late aa April, 1'704, 
the year of hia death. He haii, aa already stated, been 
present at the " meeting of five or six friends " in Xiocke' 
chamber, which first suggested the composition of the 

Edward Clarke, of Chipley, near Taunton, waa another 
friend of old standing. He waa elected member for Taun- 
ton in King William's second parliunent, and from thai 
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time forward resided much in Londoa. This circDm- 
ftancc probably doeponcd the intimacy between the two 
frioode ; at all events, during the remainder of Locke's life 
they are eonstantly aasociated. Loeke advised Clarke aa 
to the edoeation of his ehildren, one of whom, Betty, a little 
girl now about ten years old, seems to have been regarded 
by him with peculiar affection ; iu hts tetters he coostanU 
ly speaks of her as " Mrs. Locke " and his " wife." The 
playful banter with which Locke treated his child friends 
affords unmistakable evidence of the kindness and simplic- 
ity of his heart. 

William Molyneux, who for many years represented the 
University of Dnblin in the Irish parliament, referred to 
in the second edition of the Essay as " that very ingenious 
and studious promoter of real knowledge, the worthy and 
learned Mr. Mulyueuv," "this thinking gentleman whom, 
though I have never had the happiness to see, I am proud 
to cull my friend," first became Bcqnaintcd with Locke in 
1603. In his Dioptriea JVova, published in that year, he 
hftd paid Locke a graceful, If not an exaggerated, compli- 
ment. " To none do wo owe. for a greater advancement in 
this psrl of philosophy," he said, speaking of logic, "than 
to the incomparable Mr. Locke, who hath rectified more 
rocoivod mistakes, and delivered more profound truths, es- 
tahlishod on oxporionce and observation, for the direction 
of man's mind iu the prosecution of knowledge, which I 
tliliik may bu properly t«rmcd logic, than are to be met 
with in all the volumes of the ancients. He has clearly 
overthrown all those metaphysical whimsies which infected 
men's brnins with a spice of madness, whereby they feign- 
ed a knowledge where they had none, by making a noise 
with sounds without clear and distinct significations." 
Locke was pleased with the compliment, and a letter ao- 
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knowledging the receipt of Molynens's book was the he- 
ginning of a long correspondence between them, which 
ended only with the early death of Molyneux, at t!ie age 
of forty-two, in 1698, For nearly mx years the friendH, 
though in constant correspondence, bad never seen each 
other, Molynenx residing in Dublin, and suffering, like 
Locke, from feeble bealth, which prevented him from 
crossing the Channel. But the feeling of affection seema 
aoon to have beoomc as intense, notwithstanding Aristo- 
tle's dictum that personal intercourse is essential to the 
continnance of friendship, as if they had lived together 
all their lives. In his second letter to Molyneux, dated 
Sept 20, 1693, Locke says :— " Tou must cx[iect to have 
me live with you hereafter, with all the liberty and assur- 
ance of a settled friendship. For meeting with but few 
men in the world whose acquaintance I find much reason 
to covet, I make more than ordinary hasto into the famil- 
iarity of a rational inquirer after and lover of truth, when- 
ever I can light on any such. There are beauties of the 
mind as well as of the body, that take and prevail at first 
sight; and, wherever I have met with this, 1 have readily 
Burrendered myself, and have never yet been deceived in 
my expectation." Molyneux bad thought of coming over 
to England on a visit to Locke in the summer of 1694, 
Locke, in a letter written in the following spring, after 
deprecating; the risks to which his journey might eipose 
him adds ;— " And yet, if I may confess my secret thoughts, 
there is not anything which I would not give that some 
other unavoidable occasion would draw you into England, 
A istional, free-minded man, tied to nothing but truth, la 
BO rare a thing that I almost worship such a friend ; but, 
when friendship is joined to it, and these are brought into 
a free conversation, where they meet and can be together. 



what is there csn have equal channs? I cannot but es- 
oeedingl}' ni^b for that happy dar when 1 maj see a man 
I have so often longed to have in my embraces. . . , Yon 
cannot think how often I regret the distance that is be- 
tween n&; I envy Dublin for what I every day want in 
London," In a aabseqaent letter, written in 1695, he 
wnlcs : — " I cannot complain that 1 have not tny Ehare of 
friends of all ranks, and snch whose interest, assbtmice, 
afiection, and opiniona too, in fit cases, 1 can rely on. But 
methinks, for ail this, there is one place vacant thai I know 
nobody wonid so well fill as youreclf ; I want one near me 
to talk freely with "de quolibet ente," to propose to the 
extra vaganciea that rise in my mind ; one with whom I 
would debate several donbts and qaeations to see what 
was in them." Thoraaa Molynenx, the brother of Wil- 
liam, a physician prnctiaing in Dublin, had met Locke dm- 
ing hia stay in Holland. They shared a common admira- 
tion for Sydenham, and the correspondence with William 
Molyneax revived their friendship, though it never attain- 
ed to nearly the same proportions as that between Locke 
and the other brother. A passage on what may be called 
the Logic of Medicine, in one of Locke's letters to Thomas 
MolyneuK, is worth quoting ;— " Wliat we know of the 
works of nature, especially in the constitution of health 
and the operations of our own bodies, is only by the sen- 
sible effects, but not by any certainty wo can have of the 
tools she uses or the ways she walks by. So that there 
is nothing left for a physician to do but to observe well, 
and so, by analogy, argue to like cases, and thence make 
to himself rules of practice/' 
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«at and Rsisiag the Value of Money in a letter sent to a 
Uember of Parliament, 1691." Tiiis letter waa published 
anonymously in the following year. The member of Par- 
Kament was undoubtedly Sir John Somers, who had "put" 
the author " upon looting ont bis old papers concerning 
'the reducing of interest to 4 per cent., which had so long," 
early twenty years, " lain by, forgotten." The time to 
'hich Locke refers must be the year 1672, when the Ex- 
chequer waa closed, that is to say, all payments to the pub- 
lic creditors auspended for a year, and the intereat on thu 
Bankers' advances reduced to six per cent. Tills nefari- 
act of spoliation, which caused wtde-epread ruin and 
diatre^ was devised while Shaftesbury was Chancellor of 
the Kxcbequcr, but the main blame in the transaction 
probably attaches to Clifford. " The notions concerning 
age," which are embodied in the second division of 
the pamphlet, had been put into writing and apparently 
ihown to Somers about twelve months before the date of 
the letter. On the occasion and contents of this pam- 
phlet, as well aa of Locke's other tracta on Finance, I shall 
have an opportunity of speaking in subsequent chapters. 

Many of my readers wilt sympathize with Locke in bis 
complaints of the waste of hia time during this antunin, 
Writing to Limborch on Nov. 14, he says, "I know not 
how it is, but the pressure of other people's business liiu 
left me no time or leisure for my own affairs. Do not 
suppose that I mean public business. I have neither hcallh, 
nor strength, nor knowledge enough to attend to that, 
And when I ask myself what haa so hampered nod oc- 
cupied me during the last three months, it seems as if a 
sort of spell had been thrown on me, ao that I have got 
entangled first in one business and then in iiiiuther, with- 
out being able to avoid it, or, in fact, to foresee what wiu 
F 4* 6 
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eofning." LocVc was jire-ominciitly a good-natured man, 
mnd, liko many other men before tod since, he had ta pay 
Um penalty of good-nature by doing a vast amount of oth- 
er |)ei)p]e's business, often probably with scant acknonledg- 
mvnt One of the cwcnpatious in which be was engaged 
may have been doctoring the bouschotd at Gates and ad- 
Tisinc medically for his friends at a distance ; but in busi- 
ness of this kind, though be may have grudged the lima 
it consumed, he seems always to have taken special de 
light. 

In the sommer of 1692 bo spent a considerable time 
in Limdon. His main business there seems to have been 
to see the Third Lttter on Toleration throngh the press. 
But he was now, as ever, ready to do work for his friends. 
Thus he ohtained for Limborch the permission to dediMte 
the book which he had so long been preparing, the ffit- 
taria Jnquidlioim, to Tillotson, then Archbishop of Can- 
tarbury. Limborch evidently set great store on this privi- 
lege. Of Tillotson, Locke Bcems to have entertained a 
very high opinion; which, indeed, was thoroughly well 
deserved. "In proportion to his renown and worth is his 
modesty," Tillotson was not one of those liberal Church- 
men whom promotion makes timid, or cold to their for- 
mer friends. He was maligned by an unforgiving and un- 
scrupulous faction, more, perhaps, than any other man of 
that age, but lie always retained the courage of his npin- 
iuns. 

Locke's health seems to have suffered much during tha 
■winter of 1602-93. But he still occupied himself with 
literary work. While in Holland, he had corresponded 
frequently with Clarke on the education of hia children. 
Yielding to the solicitation of many of hia friends, e&- 
pecially William Molvneiis, he now reduced the letters 
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to tile form of a treatise, which was published in July, 
1693, under the title Some ThoughU Concerning Edu- 
cation. The dedication to Clarke bears dikte in ihe previ- 
ous March, and is signed by Locke, though bia name does 
not appear on the title-pago. The most serious work, 
however, in which he was uow engaged, was the prepara- 
tion of a second edition of the Eunay. Tho first edition 
BeeoiB to have been exhausted io the autnmn of 1692. On 
the alterations and additions introdui^ed into tlie second 
edition, there is an interesting correspondence with Moly- 
neux, ranging from Sept. 20, 1693, to May 26, 1604, when 
the new edition, notwithstanding the " slowness of tlie 
press," was "printed and bound, and ready to be sent" to 
Loclie's Dnblin correspondent. Besides suggestions in de- 
tail, such as those toncliing the questions of liberty and per- 
sonal identity, Molyneux urged Locke to undertake a sepa- 
rate work on Ethics, a suggestion which for a time he en- 
tertained favourably, hut which, owing partly, perhaps, to 
his idea that the principles and rules of raorality ought 
to be presented in a de ra oust rati ve form, was never car- 
ried out. Thonjjh he does not seem to have doubled 
that "morality might be dcnionslrably made out," yet 
whether he was able so to make it out was another qnea- 
tion. "Every one could not have demonstrated what 
Mr, Newton's book hath shown to be demonstrable." He 
was, however, ready to employ the first leisure lie could 
find that way. But tbe treatise never proceeded bovond 
a few rough notes. Another reason assigned, at a later 
period, for not more seriously settin<^ about this task was 
that "the Gospel contains so perfect a body of ethics, 
that reason may be excused for that inquiry, since she 
may find man's duty clearer and easier in revelation than 
in hereetf." This argument shows at onoe the sincerity 
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of IxMkc'a rcligioiu convictions, and Uie ioadequate con- 
ceptioD he bad formed to ItimuEf of the groDnde and nat- 
nre uf MonJ I'liilcwophy. Another auggcstioc made by 
Uolyncux was that, besides a eccond edition of the Sttay, 
Locke shnold bring out, in accordance with the main lines 
of his philo«ophy, another work forming & complete com- 
pendium of logic and metaphysics for the OHe of Univer- 
BJtj Stadenta. No one can regret that tlie author of the 
£ttajf did not adopt this advice. Apropos of this sug- 
g<-Jition, Molyneux tclh Locke that Dr. Axhc, then Provost 
of Trinity CoUcge, Dublin, " was so wonderfully pleased 
and satisfied with the work, that he has ordered it to be 
read by the bachelors in the college, and strictly examines 
them in their progress therein.'* From thut time onwards 
the Eatay sectns to have held its ground as a class-book 
at Dublin. The reception which it met with at first from 
the authorities of Locke's own University, as we shall aee 
presently, was widely different. In May, 1894, the second 
edition was on sale, and waa quickly exhausted. The third 
edition, which is simply a p n of be second, appeared 
in the following year. One n re edition, the fourth, 
dated 1700, bnt issued in the au un n of 1699, appeared 
during Locke's lifetime. In h a important alter- 
ations and additions, includ ni; wo new bapters — that on 
Bnthuniasra, and the very mp rtant one at the end of the 
second book, on the Association of Ideas. A Latin trans- 
lation of the Essay by Richard Burridge, an Irish Cler- 
gyman, was published at London, in 1701 ; and a French 
translation by Pierre Coste, who waa a friend of Lo Clerc, 
and had been acting for some time as tutor to young 
Frank Masham at Amsterdam, in 1700. John Wynne, Fel- 
low of Jeaus College, Oxford, and subsequently Bishop of 
St. Asaph, pubbshed an abridgment for the use of Uniye^ 
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sity Students, in 1596. Wynne had a large number of 
pupils, and the compendium of Locke's philosophy ap- 
pears to have obtained rapid circulation among the young- 
er BtadentB in Oxford, only, however, as we shall eoon see, 
to encDonter the oppoHitiou of the authorities. 

It is notable that all the iiuportant alterationa and addi- 
tions made in the second edition of the Essaij were print- 
ed on separate slips, and issued, without charge, to those 
who possessed the first. Sir James TyiroU's copy of the 
first edition, with these slips pasted in, is in the BritisU 
Mnseaiu ; and that of William Molynoux in the Bodleian. 
In sending to Molyncux the second edition, Loclio had 
also forwarded the slips to he pasted in the first, which 
would " help to make the book useful to any young man ;" 
but whether Molyneux gave the copy now in the Bodleian 
to " any young man," and, if so, who the fortunate young 
man was, we do not learn. 

The first writer who had taken np his pen against 
Locke was John Norris, the amiable and celebrated Vioar 
of Bemerton, a rehgious and philosophical mystic, whose 
works are even still in repute. Norris was a disciple of 
Malebranche, and his attack seems to have had the effect 
of leading Locke to make a careful study of the theories 
of the French philosopher. The result was two trautatos 
— one entitled Remarks upon amne of Mr. Ntyrrii» Bookn ; 
the other, An Examination of Phre MaUbranche'g O^nion 
of teeing all thingt in Ood. The latter is much the moro 
considerable production of the two, and is mainly remark- 
able as showing that Locke saw clearly that the conclu- 
sions, subsequently drawn by Berkeley, must follow from 
Malebranchc's premises. Neither of these tracts was puli- 
lisbed till after Locke's death, The reasons assigned by 
him for not publishing his criticisms of Malebranche are 
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duncterlttic : "I love not coDtroveraiea, and have a per 
•onal kindneH fur the antbor." 

Lockc'i litcrmry actifily daring the years 1689-95 ap- 
pcan cicotwivo ; but we mnut recollect thai be had already 
accamalHted a vaat amoant of mate rial, and that, daring 
the Iatt«r part uf tliat time at least, he mast have enjoyed 
coD&idenibl« leisure in bis country retirement. In the ear- 
ly months of t69S he was mainly occupied with a new 
subject — tbe JSWy on Ike Jitatonablenest of Chrittianity 
4M dtlivrred in tht Scriptum. Though this work was 
dosigucd to establish the supcrnattiral character of the 
Christian revelation, and its importaiice to mankind, it by 
DO means satisfied the canons of a strict orthodoxy. Some 
of tbo more mysterious and less intelligible doctrines of 
tbe Cbrisdan Cbarcb, if not denied, were at least repre- 
sented as unessential to saving faith. Hence it at once 
provoked a bitter controversy. " The buz, the flutter, and 
noise which was made, and tbe reports which wore raised," 
says ita author, " woold bave persuaded tbe world that it 
subverted all morality, and was designed ^inst tbe Chris- 
tian religion. I mast confess, discussions of this Hnd, 
which I met with, spread up and down, at first amazed 
me ; knowing the sincerity of those thoughts which per^ 
Buaded me to publish it, not without some hope of doing 
some service to decaying piety and mistaken and slander- 
ed Cbristianity." The first assailant was John Edwards, a 
former Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, who in a 
violent pamphlet, entitled ThoughU concerninii the Causa 
and Occations o/'^(Amm, included the Reamnableueas of 
Christianity in his attack, and insinuated that Locke was 
its author by affecting to disbelieve it. The book was 
described as "all over Socinianized," and a Socinian, if 

t an atheist, is, according to Edwards, " one thai favours 
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til.' cause of atheism." That there was much siQiilnrily 
>ii;twecn the apparent opinions of Loclcc and the doctriiiL-s 
of Faustas Socinus himself, though not of Socinus'a mote 
extreme followers, who were also popularly called Socin- 
ians, admits of no doubt. But the cbat^e of favouring 
atheism can only have been brought against a man who 
regarded the esistence of God as "the most obsioua troth 
that reason discovers," and who appears never to have 
qaestioued the reality of supernatural intervention, fr>>ui 
time to time, in the world's history, because it hafipeneii 
to bo the roughest stone that could he found in tiie con- 
troversial wallet. Locke replied to Edwards with pardon- 
able asperity, in a tract entitled A Vindiration of tlie 
ReasonahleTtcss of Chrhtianily. Edwards, of course, soon 
replied to the reply, and attacked Locke more violently 
than ever in his Socinianisw, Un-masked. No rejoinder 
followed, but the adversary was not to be let oS on such 
easy terms. Another shot was fired, and The Sodnxan 
Creed, as venomous and more successful than the Sodn- 
ianiim Unmasked, provoked A Second Vindictttioa. This 
lengthy pamphlet, far more elaborate than the first, must 
bave occupied much of Locke's time. It did not appear 
till the spring of 1697. Edwards returned to the charge; 
bnt, fortunately, Locke had the wisdom and courage to 
refrain from carrying on the fight Bitter as the feeling 
against Locke must have been in many clerical circles at 
this time, there were not wanting, even amongst the 
cli'i^y, those who sympathized with his views. Mr. Bolde, 
a Dorsetshire clergyman, came forward to defend faiiu 
against Edwards. And Uolyneui, writing on the 26th 
of September, 1696, says, "As to the SeamnableMM of 
Ckriitianity, I do not find but it is very well approved 
of iiere amongst candid, unprejudiced men, that dare 
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•peak Uwir thongliU. I'll teil yon wlmt n very Icsnicd 
■ad iof^nioDa prelat^^ said to mt on tliat occasion. I ask- 
ed him wboUiur \>e litid rend Ihat book, and hov he liked 
it. Iln told niu very welt ; &nd that, If my ftiend Mr. 
Locke writ it, il iTHs the best book he ever laboured at ; 
* but,* sayn he, * if I slionld be known to think so, I Blionld 
haTo my Uwna torn from my shouldera.' Bat he knew 
tny opinion aforchand, and was, therefore, the freer to 
commit Ilia secret iLonghta in that matter to me." We 
■nay not be disposed tu think highly of the " very le&raed 
and ingvnions prelate ;" but the story showH, as indeed 
we know from other sonrccs, to wliat a volume of opin- 
ion, both lay and clerical, on the expediency of presenting 
Christianity in a more "reasonable" and less mysterious 
and dogmatic form, I»cko's treatise had given expression. 
Men were aniious to retain their beliefs in the super- 
natural order of events, but they were equally ansious to 
harmonize them with what they regarded as the necessi- 
ties of reason. The current of " Rationalism " had set in. 
It is satisfactory to know that, amidst all these con- 
troversial worries, which must have been most distasteful 
to a man of his habits and temper, Locke enjoyed the 
solace of pleasant companionship and domestic serenity. 
He was thoroughly at home at Gates, and Lord Mon- 
mouth and his other friends in and near town seem al- 
ways to have been ready to accord him a hearty welcome, 
whenever he cared to pay them a visit. His little " wife," 
Betty Clarke, and her brother used occasionally to corae 
on visits to him at the Mnsham^, and he seems to have 
taken great delight in the society of Esther Maaham, who 
waa now rapidly growing up to womanhood. "In rail- 
lery," wrote this lady many years afterwards, " he used 
to call me his Ldudabridis, and I called bim my John." 



The winters of 1694-9S imi II^M vac ■ 
long and wrere, and ia batk of tkca I 
liave been onder ■pprehwiriowi Ait Ui 

might tenninate in deaiL 

It may here be Botked tfcat n tihe ■ 
Locke became one of ibe w yn al |»iiprielon of tfae I 
of Englaad, which, h«Tui|[ bees |iroi«ct(<d by a madMB* 
named William Paterson, had been otafaltsbcd by Act of 
Parliament in April of tbai fov, and iBTested wilb cer- 
tain trading privileges, on condition that it Efaoatd leid 
its capital to the Gorernment at eight per ctaL inteicBt. 
The plan had enconntered great opposition, especiaDj 
among the landed gentry, and had only been carried 
through the strenuous exertions of Montague and the 
Whig party. Locke subscribed 5001., a considerable aam 
in those days. 
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NoTwirHsTANDiKa his retirement to Oates, and his iDces- 
B&Dt literary activity, Locke never lost his interest in pol- 
itics, and, as the friend and admirer of men lilcc Mon- 
mouth, Soraers, and Clarke, he muat always have exercised 
a considerable influence on the policy of the Whig party. 
In the spring of 1695 he seems to Lave taken a primary 
eharo in determining a measure which for a time dividgd 
the llouses of Lords and Commons, and wbich must have 
enlisted hia wamieEt sympathies. This was the repeal of 
the Licensing Act. The Engliah Press had never been 
wholly free, and the Act of Charles IL, which was still in 
force, was peculiarly stringent. Occasion had been taken 
by the Commons, when it was proposed, in the session of 
1694—95, to renew certain temporary statutes, to strike 
ont this particular statate from the list. The Lords dis- 
Bcnted, and re-inaerted it. The Commons refused to ac- 
cept the amendment. A conference of both nouses took 
place, Clarke of Chipley being the leading manager on 
the part of the Commons, and the result was tliat the 
Lords waived their objections. The paper of reasons 
tendered by the Commons' managers on this occasion is 
eaid, by a writer in the CmfUman for Nov. 20, 1731, to 
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haYe been drawn up by Locke. As Clarke was one o£ 
hia most intimate friends, and as the Reaaoae correspond 
pretty closely with a paper of criticisms on the Act writ- 
ten by Locke, this statement is probably true, so far at 
least aa concerns their substance. The arguments em- 
ployed are mainly practical, consisting of objections in 
detail, and pointing out inconveniences, financial and oth- 
erwise, which resulted from the operation of the Act. But 
these arguments, " suited to the capacity of the parlia- 
mentary majority," did, aa Macauky has remarked, what 
Milton's Areopagilica had failed to do, and a vote, " of 
which the history can be but imperfectly traced in the 
Journals of the House, has done more for liberty and 
for civilization than the Great Charter or the Bill of 
Rights." Locke's paper of criticisms, which is published 
in extenso in Lord King's Life, asks very pertinently " why 
a man should not have liberty to print whatever he would 
speak, and be answerable for the one, just as he is for the 
other, if he transgresses the law in either." He then of- 
fers a suggestion, to take the place of the licensing pro- 
visions : — " Let the printer or bookseller be answerable for 
whatever is against !aw in the book, as if he were the au- 
thor, unless he can produce the person he had it from, 
which is all the restraint ought to be upon printing." It 
appears from this paper that the monopoly of the StatioD- 
ers' Company had become so oppressive that books print- 
ed in London could be bought cheaper at Amsterdam than 
in St. Paul's Chnrch Yard. Except for the few monopo- 
lists, the book-trade bad been ruined in England. But 
then, he reflects, " our ecclesiastical laws seldom favour 
trade, and he that reads this Act with attention will And 
it npse" (that is, highly) "ecclesiastical." 

This tjuesljion had hardlj been settled before Locke had 



Miothcr opportaoity of influenciag legiBlation on a Gobject 
which ttbtorbcil tnncli of hi& inUirctit, and on which he had 
alrvady employed hi* pen. Probably at no time in the 
biatory of our country has the condition of the coinage 
bocoiiit tto burning a question, or caused auch wide-spread 
ilisln'ss, na hi the yeaw iin mediately succeeding the Revo- 
lution. To underatsnd the monetary difliculties occasion- 
ed by dipping the coin, it must be remeoibcred that, at the 
time of which 1 am speaking, two kinds of silver money 
{if we neglect the imperfectly milled money which was 
executed between 15C1 and 16C3) were in circulation, 
hammered money with unmarked rims, and what was 
called milled money, from being made in a coining-miU, 
with a legend on the rim of the lai^er and grmning on 
tlic rim of the Hnialler pieces. The latter kind of coins, 
too, hud the additional advantage of being almost perfectly 
circular, while the thape of the former was almost always 
more or less irregular. The hammered money, it is plain, 
conld be easily clipped or pared, whereas the milling wa« 
an absolute protection Hgainst this mode of fraud. Thongli 
milling, in much its present form, had been introduced into 
our mint in the year 1663, and then became the exclusive 
mode of coining, the old hammered money still continued 
to be legal lender ; and, as the milled money was always 
worth its weight in silver, and the hammered money was 
generally carrent at something much above its intrinsic 
worth, the milled money was naturally melted down or 
exported abroad, leaving the hammered money in almost 
exclusive possession of the field. The milled money dis- 
appeared almost as fast as it was coined, and the hammer- 
ed money was clipped and pared more and more, till it 
was often not worth half or even a third of the sum for 
which it passed. At Oxford, Indeed, a hundred pounds* 
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family in England who did not find this a difficolt;." The 
letter on " Some Consideration a of the ConseqneDC«s of 
Lowering of Interest and Raising the Vahie of Moni'y," 
the latter part of which dealt with this question, is duted 
aa early as Nov. 7, 1091, and had been, in the main, as 
he tells us, put into writing abont twelve months before. 
Here he not only points out the intolerable character of 
the grievances under which the nation was labouring, bat 
also protests most emphatically against one of tbe prt>- 
posed methods of remedying them, namely, " raising the 
value of money," aa it was called ; that ia, depreciating the 
intrinsic value of the money coined, or raising the denom- 
ination, so, for instance, as to put into a. crown-piece or a 
shilling, when coined, less than the customary amount of 
silver. To the consideration of this scheme, which at one 
time found much favour, we shall soon see that he had oc- 
CHsioD to recur. Universal as were the complaints about 
the existing state of things, no active measures, if we ex- 
cept wholesale and frequent hangings for "cUpping the 
coin," and increased measures of vigilance for the purpose 
of detecting the delinquents, were taken for stopping the 
evil, until the year 1G95, Under the malign ascendancy 
of Danby, the Government had other views and objects 
than to ameliorate the condition of the people. But, in the 
years 1694 and 1605, other and more enlightened states- 
men were gradually winning their way into the royal coun- 
cils, or beginning to occupy a more important position 
in them. For at this period, we must recollect, the high 
officers of state were not all, as now, necessarily of one uni- 
form political pattern. In April, 1894, immediately after 
the establishment of the Bank of England, Charles Mon- 
t^^ue, afterwards Lord Halifax, one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish financiers, had been made Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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And, on occasion of the king's departure for the Conti- 
nent in May, 1695, two of Locke's most intimate frioods 
— Lord Keeper Soraera and the Earl of Pembroke — were 
nominated among the seven Lords Justices, who were to 
govern the kingdom during William's absence. To dis- 
cerning and judicious statesmen like Somei-s and Montague 
it must have been quite apparent that the penal laws for 
protecting the coinage were altogether inadequate to the 
purpose. The gains to be made were bo large > 



easily obtained, tb; 
panisbment. And, 
tooted, the puuisbment 
tended with sympathy. 
inconvenienceB inflicted 



were ready to run the risk of the 
n if the crime were de- 

vas by no meims certain or unat- 
Great as were the suffering and 

on the people by these practices, 
the punishment of death appeared to many to be in excess 
of the offence. Juries were often unwilling to convict, 
and the disgrace incurred by the criminal was very differ- 
ent from that which attended the taiirderer or the ordinary 
thief. That wise financial legislation, and not the more 
stringent esecution of the penal laws, was the true and 
only effectual mode of eradicating the disease, was at 
length recognized by the Government, and the new Lords 
Justices soon set about to devise the remedy. To Locke, 
who was well known to have been the author of the pam- 
phlet which appeared on the subject in 1692, they natural- 
ly turned for advice. In the early part of October, while 
the king was nn his way back from his successful campaign 
in the Netherlands, he was summoned up from Oates to 
confer with them. Writing to Molyneux the next month, 
and informing him of the fact, he adds, with characteriNtic 
modesty: "This is too publicly known here to make tha 
mentioning of it to you appear vanity in me." Notwith? 
standing the subordinate part which Locke here seems to 
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M0go to bimsotf, there can be do donbt that bis sLare in 
the newures of tbo Govenitii«iit, as ultimately matured, 
Wia a principal, if Dot the principal, ouc. That legisIatiFe 
mcaanriM would now be taken, tbere was do longer any 
qncation. But ibe danger of which Locke was chiefly 
kfraid was the raising the deuomination of the coin, or, 
in other words, the legalized dcpreciadon of the currency, 
■ schoniB against which he bad formerly protested, and 
which was now officially recommended to the Government 
by one of their own tubordinatefl, William Lowndes. 
Ordera had been given to Lowndes, who, after many years 
of good service in a auhordiaate capacity, had recentJy 
been appointed Secretary to the Treasury, to collect statis- 
tics relating to the monetary cooditiou of the country, 
and to report on the most practicable methods of re-coin- 
ing the current silver money. In executing the former 
part of his task, he left no doubt as to the necessity of 
speedily applying some remedy. The silver coins brought 
into the Exchequer during three months of 1895 ought to 
have weighed 221,418 ounces. Their actual weight was 
113,711 ounces, or barely over one-half. In consequence 
of the vitiating, diminishing, and counterfeiting of the 
current moneys, he says, " It is come to pass that groat 
contentious do daily arise amongst the king's subjects 
in fairs, markets, shops, and other places throughout the 
kingdom, about the passing and refusing of the same, to 
the great disturbance of the public peace. Many bargains, 
doings, and dealings arc totally prevented and laid aside, 
which lessens trade in general." The necessity of setting 
the price of commodities according to the value of the 
money to be received, is, he considers, " one great cause 
of raising the price, not only of merchandise, but eveu 
oi edibles and other necessaries for the sustenance of the 
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in impreniDg dd ihoM in aathority. Tbe old standanl 
Tftlne of the ulver pieces was to bt: retained both as to 
weight and fineocst, the point for wbicli he had fought so 
peniBtentIf . The clipped pieces were, after a certain day, 
only to be received in payment of tasee, or in loans to the 
Bxcheqaer ; after a further day, they were to cease to be 
legal tender altogether. All the hammered money, as it 
came into the mint in payment of loans or taxes, was to 
be re-coined aa milled money, and the loss to be home by 
the Etchcijaor. When the resolution that the old stand- 
ard was to be retained was put to the House, it was chal- 
lenged, and an amendment moved by those who were of 
Lowndes' opinion that the word " both " be omitted. On 
a division, there were 325 for retaining tbe word, and 114 
against. The House thus, by a large msjority, affirmed 
what all economists would now regard as an elementary 
principle of finance. A Bill erobodying the resolution 
was soon pa-ised, but, in consequence of difhculties with 
the Lords, had to be dropped. A fresh Bill was intro- 
duced on the 13th of January, substantially embodying 
the same provisions as tbe old Bill, and was hnrried 
through its various stages so fast that it received the 
Royal Assent on tbe 21st of January, 1695-98, Tip to 
the 4tb of May, 1696, the clipped money was to be re- 
ceived in payment of taxes, and up to the 24tb of Juno, 
for loans or other payments into the Exchequer, Bat 
after the 10th of February ensuing, it was to cease to be 
legal tender in ordinary payments. Thus, in spite of much 
temporary inconvenience caused by tbe scarcity of money 
during the time of transition, the silver coinage of the 
country was, once for all, put upon a soand basis, Late 
as Locke's pamphlet appeared, it probably helped to facili- 
tate the passage of the Bill through the two Houses, as 
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U hH liiemiy bee« stated that soon after hU retaro ta 
ED^iand Locke was appointed a CommiuioDer of Appeals, 
a ptwt vbich, tbough not entirely withoot duties, geema to 
have taken np but little of bis time. One of liia letters to 
Clarke shows the difficalty of fonnin^ a quoram, and per- 
hj^ illustrates the fact that when the duties of an office 
an slight, they are generally ncglectod altogeUicr. But 
towards the end of the year IS9Q the government, now 
Tirtnally under the leadership of Somers, determined to re- 
rire the conocil of trade and plantations of which, it will 
be recollected, Locke had been Secretary when Sbaft«i- 
bury's counsels were in the ascendant at the coort of 
Charles 11., m far bark as the year I6T3. At first there 
were some difficulties with the king, bnt ultimately ; on 
the 15th of May, 1696, he was induced to issae the pat- 
ent appointing and deQning the duties of a commission. 
Besides the great ofScers of state, there were to be cer- 
tain paid conunisKioners, with a salary of 1000/. a year, of 
whom Locke was one. His name wae inserted in the first 
draft of the commission without his express consent, and 
he appears, as we can well understand, to huve accepted 
the office only with extreme relnctance. Writing to Mol- 
ynenx, who had congratulated him on the appointment, 
he says with evident sincerity: 



"Your congralulnlion I take as you meant, kindly and serioual/, 
and, it toaj be, it is what QDOtb^r would rejoice in ; but 'tia a pre- 
femunc 1 ehall get notbing bj, and I know not wbetber m; country 
will, thougli that I ehall aim at witb all m; endesFoura. Bicbes 
may be instrumental t« so many good purposes, that it ii, I think, 
vanity rather than reli^on or philosophy to pretend to contemn 
Ihem. But yet they ma; be purahased too dear. My age and liealth 
demand a retreat from bustle and huainGss, und the parsiiit of dom« 
inquiries I have iu my Ihoughta makes it more desirable than aiif 



of those reirardB which public employmenta tempt people with. I 
think the little I have enough, and da not desire to lire higher or die 
richer thaji I am. And therefore you have reaaoa rather to pitf the 
{My, than congnitulate the fortuae, that engages me in the whirl- 

TUe dutiea of the commission could hardJy have been 
more widely defined than tliey were. It was to be at 
oDcc & Board of Trade, a Fooi-Law Board, and a Colo- 
nial Office. The commisaioners were to inquire into the 
general condition of trade in the country, both iuteraal 
and external, and " to consider by what means the aeventl 
Dseful and profitable manufactores already settled in the 
kingdom may be further improved; and how, and in 
what manner, new and profitable manufactures may be in- 
troduced." They were also " to consider of some proper 
methods for setting on work and employing the poor of 
the kingdom, and making them useful to the public, and 
thereby easing our subjects of that burthen." Finally, 
they were to inform theinHeSvea of tlie present condition 
of the plantations, as the colonies were then called, not 
only in relation to commerce, but also to the administra- 
tion of government and justice, as well aa to suggest 
means of rendering them more useful to the mother coun- 
try, espeoially in the supply of naval stores. Here, surely, 
was work enough for men far younger and more vigor- 
ous than Locke ; but, having undertaken the duties of the 
office, he appears in no way to have spared hiniBelf, In 
the summer and autumn months he resided in London, 
and attended the meetings of the board personally, often 
day after day, and in the evening as well as the day-time. 
In the winter and spring his health compelled him to 
reside at Oates, but he was constantly sending tip long 
minntes for the nse of his colleagues. Mr. Fok Bourne. 
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who Las beet) careful!)' tUrougL tbe proceedings of tbs 
commiasion, informs us that Locke was altogether its pre- 
sldiug geniaft. lie was a member of this board a little 
orcT four yeaK, haviug been compelled by incrcaslog ill- 
health, or, as tbe minutes of the coaacil put it, "finding 
bis health more and more impaired by tbe sir of this 
city," to resign on ibe 28tb of June, 1 700. The king, we 
are told by Lady Maalutm, was most unwilllug to receive 
his resignation, " telliog him that, were Lis attendance 
ever so small, he was sensible his continuance in the cc 
mission would be useful to him, and that be did not 
desire be should be one day in town on that account to 
the prejudice of his health." Locke, however, was i 
conscientious to retain a place with large emoluments, of 
which be felt that he could no longer perform tbe duties 
to his own satisfaction. It is interesting to find that his 
successor was Matthew Trior, tbe poet. 

When we have seen the wide powers of tbe commission, 
we hardly need feel surprise that its business was multi- 
farious. It at once set to work to collect evidence of the 
state of trade in the colonies, of our commercial relations 
with foreign ports, of the condition of the linen and paper 
manufactures at home, of the number of paupers in the 
kingdom, and the mode of their relief, as well as to dev 
means for increasing the woollen trade and preventing tbe 
exportation of wool. Locke was specially commissioned 
" to draw np a scheme of some method of determining 
differences between merchants by referees that might be 
decisive without appeal," In the winter of 1696-97, find- 
ing that his work followed him to Oates, and being then 
apparently in a feebler state of health than usual, he made 
an ineffectual attempt to escape from his new employment, 
but Somers refused to band in bis resignation to tbe king. 
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From B Letter to Molyocux wo find that it was not sim- 
ply his ill-healtli, but tlie " corruption of the age," which 
made him averse to continuiug in office. And we can 
well understand how troublesome, and apparently bopelese, 
it must have been to deal with the various threatened in- 
terests of that time, when monopolies, patents, and pen- 
sions were regarded hj the governing classes almost as a 
matter of course. 

In the samnier of 1G07 the principal subject which 
engaged the attention of the commissioD was the best 
means of discouraging the Irish woollen manufacture, and 
of, at the same tjme, encouraging the Irish linen manu- 
facture. Each commissioner was invited to bring up a 
separate report. Three did so. Locke's was the one 
selected, and, with slight alterations, was signed by the 
other commissioners on the 31st of August, and forward- 
ed almost immediately afterwards to the Lords Justices. 
This interesting slate-document proceeds entirely upon 
the notions of protection to native industries which were 
then almost universally current among statesmen and 
merchants. The problenis were to secure to England the 
monopoly of what was then regarded as its peculiar and 
appropriate manufacture, the woollen trade, and to assign 
to Ireland, in return for the restrictions imposed npon 
her, some compensating branch of industry. According 
to the ideas then commonly prevalent, the scheme was 
perfectly equitable to both countries. But, naturally, the 
interests of England are put in the foreground. The in- 
terests of the Irish people, however, were not to be neg- 
lected, and what Locke doubtless conceived as full compen- 
sation was to be given them for the loss of their woollen 
trade, "And since it generally proves ineffectual, and we 
conceive it hard to endeavour to drive men from the trade 
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Uicy arc employed in l>y bare problbition. witboat oScring 
them at the uune time some other trade which, if they 
please, maj tnni to accouat, we hombly propose that the 
lineD manufacture bo set on foot, and go cncoumged in 
Ireland as may make it the gencrd trade of that coon- 
try lu eSuotually as the woollen maoufaeture b, and moat 
he, uf England." Liucn cloth and all other manufactQres 
made of Hhx or hemp, without any mixture of wool, were to 
be exported to all places duty free, as indeed had already 
been provided by Act of I'arlianienl with regard to Eng- 
land. One method by which Locke proposed to encour- 
age the linen manufacture in Ireland runs so counter to 
modem notions with regard both to the education of the 
poor and to freedom of employment, that it may be in- 
terestiug to the reader to see the suggestion at length: 

" A.nd, boc&nse ^le pooKSt enming in the several paita of &e 
Ijnoi muioruture b at present in Lbe work of the afiaaera, «ko tbeee- 
fore need the greatest encoura^ment, and ought to be increaaed m 
mueb as possible, Ihai therefore apinuiug euhools bo set up io such 
places and nt euch diaUmt^s as the directors shall appoint, nhere 
whoever will came to learn to spla shall b« taught gratis, and to 
whkb all persona that have not fortj shillings s ^ear estate stall t>e 
ebUged U land all tlieir children, both male and female, UuU (key 
have at home wiiii them, from aii lu fourteen yeara of age, and ma]' 
havB liberty U) send those also between four and six if tlie; pWase, 
(o be employed there in spinning ten hours in the daj when the dajs 
are so long, or as long as it is light when the; are shorter : provided 
always that no child ahall be obliged to go above two miles to any 
■DCb eohool." 

Then there follow many other minute and pateiTial 
regulations of the same kind, the object of which was to 
turn the whole Irish nation into spinners, and to supply 
with linen not only " the whole kingdom of England," but 
foreign markets as well. The Irish authorities, bowerer, 
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were meaTiwbile preparing a scheme of their own, sad, 
after controversies between tLe English and Irish ofBciols, 
extending over more than two yeers, Locke's plan was 
fiaaJiy laid aside in favour of that of Louis Crotnmelin. 
Besides the attempt to moDupotize the woollen trade for 
£DgUnd and the linen trade for Ireland, much of the time 
of the Council was devoted to schemes for the protection 
of native industries, by forbidding or throwing obstacles 
in the way of importation and exportation. But Locke 
and his colleagues were here only following the track 
marked out for them by the ordinary opinion of the time. 

The main aubject which occupied the attention of the 
Conncil in the autumn of 1697 was the employment of 
the idle or necessitous poor. From the beginning of its 
aessions, it bad been collecting evidence on this subject, 
and, in September of this year, it was decided that each 
commissioner should draw up a scheme of reform, to be 
submitted to the Council. As had been the case with his 
report on the Irish linen manufacture, Locke's was the one 
selected. From a variety of causes, however, bia sn^es- 
tions were never carried into effect, and the various eSorts 
of William's Government to deal with the gigantic prob- 
lem of pauperism proved abortive. 

Locke's iiaper of suggestions assnmes as a datum what 
was always regarded at this time as an axiom of poor-law 
legislation, namely, that it is the duty of each individual 
parish to maiutain and employ its own poor, having, as 
a set-off, the right of coercing the able-bodied to work. 
Pernicious and partial as this principle was, we should 
have more occasion for surprise if we found Locke contra- 
vening it than conforming to it. The merit of bis paper 
is that it offi^rs excellent suggestions for minimizing the 
evils necessarily attaching to the system then in vogso 
5* 
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Tbe recent growth of pnupcrism he refers to " relaxiitioii 
gf di»cipliDe and curniptioo of nianoers, virtue and in- 
dustry lie'mg as coQ»taDt cuinpanioDB on the one side as 
vico and idleDC-i« are on tbe other. The first step, thero- 
fore," he coQtinaeA, " towards the setting of the poor ou 
work ought to be s restrwnt of their deb&acher; by a 
strict execution of the laws provided against it, wore par- 
ticularly by the suppression of auperfluous brandy-shops 
and unnecessary ale-houses, especially in country parishes 
not lying upon great roads." He then proposes a scriea 
of provisions, Hufficiently stringent, for the purpose of com- 
pelling the idle and able-bodied poor to work, stating that, 
upon a very moderate computation, above one -half of 
those who receive relief from the parishes are able to earn 
their own livelihoods. In maritime counties, all those not 
physically or mentally incapacitated, who were found beg- 
ging out of their own parish without a pass, were to be 
compelled to serve on board one of hia Majesty's ships, 
under strict discipline, for three years. In the inland 
counties, all those so found begging were to be sent tc 
nearest bouse of correction for a like period. But, besides 
the able-bodied paupers, there were a great number not 
absolutely unable or unwilling to do something for their 
livoiihood, and yet prevented by age or circumstances from 
wholly earning their own living. For these he proposes 
to And employment In the woollen or other manufactures, 
so as, at all events, to diminish the cost of tbeir mai 
ti^nnnce to the public, and at the same time increase t 
industrial resources of the country. One of tbe most dis- 
tinctive features of Locke's acbenie was the proposal to 
set up working-schools for spinning or knitting, or some 
other industrial occupation, in each parish, " to which the 
ebildren of all such as demand relief of the parish, above 
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tliroe and under fourteen years of age, whilst they live at 
home with their parents, snd are not otherwise omployod 
for their livelihood by the ullowance of the overseers of 
the poor, shall be obliged to come." The children were 
to be fed at echool, and this mode of relief was to take 
the place of the existing allowance in money paid to a fa- 
ther who had a large number of children, which, we are 
not surprised to learn, was frequently spent in the ale- 
house, whilst those for whose benefit it was given were left 
to perish for want of necessaries. The food of the chil- 
dren of the poor at that time, we are told, waa seldom 
more than bread and water, and often there was a very 
scanty supply of that Another advantage which Locke 
proposed to efEect by the institution of those schools was 
the moral and religious instruction of the children. They 
would be obliged to come constantly to church every Sun- 
day, along with their schoolmasters or daines, " whereby 
they would be bronght into some sense of religion, where- 
as ordinarily now, in their idle and loose way of bringing 
np, they are as utter strangers both to religion and morali- 
ty as they are to industry." One further provision of this 
scheme may be noticed, as offering some mitigation of the 
parochial system of relief which then obtained, namely, 
"that in all cities and towns corporate tho poor's tax 
be not levied by distinct parishes, but by one equal tax 
throughout the whole corporation." 

The ansiety of the king to retain Locke on the Cora' 
mi^on has already been mentioned. It would appear 
that they were in not infrequent conference, and we know 
that the king entertained a very high opinion both of his 
integrity and of his political capacity. A good deal of 
mystery attaches to one of their interviews, but the ex- 
planation of it proffered by Mr. Fox Bourne possesses, at 
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any nte, oouiiieTable pUnsibiiity. One bitter January 
moToiag, in lite winter of 1697-98, while Locke was at 
0»U!&, lio recbivcd & pressing summons from the king to 
i«pair to Kc-n^ington. He was at the time suffering more 
than ordioarily from the bronchial aSectiou to which he 
wai conHtantly subject, and Lady Maaham attempted to 
dissiude liim from running the risk of the journey, but in 
vain. When he returned, the only account that he would 
give of the interview was that " the king had a deaire to 
talk nitli him about hta own health, as believing that there 
was much Himiiitudo in their cases." It appears, however, 
from a letter addressed by Locke to Soroers a few days 
after bis return to Gates, that the king had offered him 
some important employtneut, and that he hud excused 
himself on the ground of his we&k health, and bis inexpe- 
rience in that kind of business, the business being Buch aa 
reijuired " skill in dealing with men in their various hu- 
mours, and drawing out their secrets." Mr. Pox Booine 
forms the reasonable conjecture that Locke had been ask- 
ed to go aa rigbt-hand man to William Beotinck, Karl of 
Portland, who bad jui^t been nominated as special ambas- 
sador to the Court of France. The peace of Ryswick had 
been ratified in the previous November, and the mission 
to Louis XIV. was, of course, one requiring great tact and 
sagacity. William had strongly nrged Locke, some years 
before, to represent him on another very important mis- 
sion, the one to the Elector oE Brandenburg, and it may 
be that, on the present oeoaaion, no fitter person occurred 
to him. Any way, the employment was one which would 
have advanced Locke in riches and honour; but as such, 
glad as he might haie been to serve bis country disinter- 
estedly to the best of bis power, it had no attractions for 
bim. " He must bave a heart strongly touched with 
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wealth or honours who, at my'agfejaj(<I4ahoring for breath, 
can find any great retiah for either of'theijf." .- ., 

On one occasion Locke accotDpaoied tile -IvlDg^ttlic lat- 
ter going incognito to a meeting of the Society of'*Eripdp8»« , 
where tUej listened to the famous Quaker preacherOT^-* T 
Rebecca Collier. Locke afterwards sent her a parcel of ** 
sweetmeats, with a very complimentary letter, and is said 
to have found the meeting bo agreeable that it removed 
his objections to a female miuistry. 

With his resignation of the CommiseionersLip of the 
Board of Trade, in the summer of 1700, Locke's public 
life oomea to an end. His friend Somers had been sacri- 
ficed to the inceseant and malignant attacks of the Tories, 
snd dismissed from the Chan cell orship, in the previous 
spring; and to those statesmen who were inspired by a 
sincere and simple desire for the well-being of their coan- 
try the political outlook had become anything but cheer- 
ful. The condition of Locke's health was Cjuite a snfB- 
cient reason for his desiring to be relieved o[ the anxieties 
of office ; but we can hardly doubt that, on other grounds 
as well, he was glad to escape from so intricate a maze as 
the field of politics bade fair soon to become. 
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coMTKOVEaer with STaunaPLSET. — other literakt oo- 

CirPATIOKB. — DOUESTIC LIFE. — FBTBR ElMO. LATTBK 

TEARS. — DEATH. 

In order to resume the thread of Locke's literary and 
domestic life, it is now necessary to go bsoi two or three 
years, I have already spoken of no leaa than three liter- 
ary controversies in which he found himself engaged, one 
on financial, and two on religious questions. Of the lat- 
ter, one was occaaioned by the publication of the Letttr on 
Toleration, the other by that of the Rmsonablenens of 
Ckriatianity. The Essay also had been attacked by Nor- 
ris and other writers, including one very acute antagonist, 
John Serjeant, or Sei^eant, a Roman Catholic priest ; but 
to theae critics Locke did not see fit to reply. The strict- 
ures on Norris only appear among his posthumous works. 
But in the autumn of 1696 Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, in his Discourse in Vindication of Ike Doctrine of 
the Trinity, pointedly drew attention to the principles of 
the Ei»ay, as favouring anti-Trinitarian doctrine. Stil- 
lingfleet'fl position and reputation appeared to demand an 
answer, and before the year, according to the old style, 
was ont, Locke's Letter to the Bishop of Worcester was 
published. Tlie Bishop's Answer, Locke's Reply to the 
Answer, and the Bishop's "Answer to Mr. Locke's Second 
Letter, wherein his notion of ideas is proved to be inoon- 
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aistent with itself, and with the articiea of the Christian 
faith," Etll followed, one on the other, within a few months. 
The last letter of the scries is " Mr. Locke's Reply to the 
Bishop of Worcester's Answer to his Second Letter," pub- 
lished in 1699. Stillingfleet died soon after the pnblica- 
tion of this pamphlet, and thus the volnmioous controver- 
sy came to an end. There can he no doubt that the antag- 
onists were unequally matched. Stillingfleet was cinrasy 
both in handling and argument, and constantly misrepre- 
sented or exaggerated the statements of bis adversary. On 
the other hand, Locke, notwithstanding an nnnecessary pro- 
lixity whicli wearies the modem reader, shows admirable 
skill and temper. He deals tenderly with his victim, as if 
he loved him, but, none the less, never fails to despatch 
him with a mortal stab. Stillingfleet, indeed, was no met- 
aphysician, and not very much of a logician. He did not 
see at all clearly where the orthodox doctrines were affect- 
ed, and where they remained unaffected, by Locke's phi- 
losophy, and he no doubt considerably exaggerated the 
bearing of Locke's direct statements upon them. At the 
same time, it is impossible to deny that his instincts were 
perfectly sound in apprehending grave dangers to the cur- 
rent theological opinions, and still more, perhaps, to the 
established mode of expressing them, from the " new way 
of ideas," Religious, and even devout, aa are those por- 
tions of the B»aay in which Locke has occasion expressly 
to mention the leading principles of the Christian faith, 
yet his handling of many of the metaphysical terms and 
notions which modem divines, whether Catholic or Protea- 
tnut, had taken on trust from their predecessors, the fa- 
thers and schoolmen, was well calculated to alarm those 
who had the interest of theological orthodoxy at heart. 
The playful freedom with which he discnsscs the idea of 
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nbaUDce aecised, not anreuonablF, to strike at the tenni- 
oology of the Athsaasuoi Creed, wbile. most nnreatoiiably, 
iii* raolntioD of penon&l identity into pn:sent and rocol- 
\etltd etatea of eonsctoaeness appeared inconsistent Kith 
the doctrine of the Besnmction of the Dead. A far more 
powerful solvent, however, of the anrefiecting and coiopt» 
cent orthodozT, into which established churches, and, tt. 
fwt,aU prospetons religions coinmnnities, ate apt to lapse, 
was to be found in the genen) drift and tendencj nlher 
than in the indiridnal teneta of Locke's philosophy'. And 
tbia fact, though only very dimly and confusedly. Stilling 
fied spears to hare seen. To insist that words shall al- 
wiiys stand for determinate ide«a, to attempt to trace ideas 
to their original sources, and to propose to discriminate 
between ibe certainty and varying probabilities of our be- 
liefs, according to the nature of the evidence on whioh 
they rest, is lo encoarM;e a state of mind diametrically the 
opposite of that which bnmbly and thankfully accepts the 
words of tbe religions teacher, without doubt and without 
inquiry. To the religious teacher whose own beliefs rest 
on no previous inquiry, who has never acquired " a reason 
for the faith that is in him," such a state of mind most 
oeceasarily be not only inconvenient but repulsive; and 
henco we have no right to feel surprised when an attempt 
is made to expose it to popular odium, or to fasten on 
those who entertain it injurious or opprobrioua epithets. 
The old- stand ipof feud, of which Plato speaks, between 
poetry and pbiluMipby, has in great measure been trans- 
ferred, in these latter times, to philosophy and theology. 
Bnt in both cases the antagonism is an nnnccessHfy on& 
The highest art is compatible with the most profound 
speculation. And so we may venture to hope that the 
simple love of truth, combined with the charity "which 
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never faileth," will lead men not further away from the 
Divine preeence, but nearer to, and into it. 

Here I thankfully take leave of the mass of controver- 
sial Jitarature, in the writing of which so much of Locke'a 
latter life was spent. The controversies were not of his 
own seeking, and, from all that wo know of hia temper 
and character, must have heen as distasteful to him as 
they are wearisome to us. But prolonged and reiterated 
controversy was of the habit of the time, and no man who 
cared candidly and unreservedly to express hia opinions on 
any important question could hope to escape from it 

In the autumn of 1697, while the controversy with 
Stillingfleet was at its hottest, Locke wrote to Molyneux: 
— " I hud much rather be at leisure to make some addi- 
tions to my book of Education and my Essay on Human 
Understanding, than be employed to defend myself against 
the groundless, and, aa others think, trifling quarrel of the 
bishop." He was at this time engaged ou preparing the 
fourth edition of the Essay for the press. In addition to 
this task, or rather aa part of it, he was also employiufj 
himself on writing the admirable little tract on the Con- 
duct of the Understanding, the contents of which I shall 
notice in a subseqnent chapter. This treatise, which was 
not published till after his death, was originally intended 
as an additional chapter to the Eswnj. Speaking of it in 
one of his letters to Molyneux, he says; — " I have written 
several pages on thb subject ; hut the matter, the farther 
I go, opens the more upon me, and I cannot yet get sight 
of any end of it. The title of the chapter will be ' Of the 
Conduct of the Understanding,' which, if I shall pursue 
as far as I imagine it will reach, and as it deserves, will, I 
conclude, make the largest chapter of my Essay." It did 
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not, however, appear in the new edition, nor did Locke 
ever reduce its parta into order, or put the finishing stroke 
to it. lie may, perhaps, have intended to revise it for a 
sabscqucnt edition of the Eaaay, bat the fourth was the 
last which appeared during hia lifetime. 

Before speaking of the literary labours which occupied 
the last years of Locke's life, I may here conveniently re- 
cur to his domestic history. Of his quiet life with the 
Mashams little more need be said. Had Lady Masbam 
been his daaghter, she could not have tended htm more 
carefully or lovingly ; and bad be been her father, he conld 
not have entertained a more sincere solicitude for the wel- 
fare of her and her family. All Locke's friends were wel- 
come at Oates, and seem to have been regarded quite as 
much as friends of the Mashams as of his own. And 
Oates appears in every respect to have been as much 
Locke's home as that of its owners. In the whole of hia 
correspondence, there does not appear the slightest trace 
of those petty piques and annoyances, those small dimgri- 
ments, which are so apt to grow up among people who 
live much together, even when, at bottom, they entertain 
a deep love and admiration for each other. On the side 
of the Mashams we know that the tide of afiection ran 
equally smooth. Lady Maaham ai"* Esther acted as his 
nurses, and with one or other of them he seems to have 
abared all his pursuits. The intimacy and sweetness of 
those relations surely imply aa rare an amount of amiabil- 
ity of temper and power of winning regard on the one 
side, as of patience and devotion on the other. But then 
Locke possessed the inestimable gift of cheerfulness, which 
renders even the invalid's chamber a joy to those who en- 
ter it. All the glimpses we obtain of the life at Oates 
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1 pleasant one, none the less gay 
enjoyments were modest and ra- 
After complaining to Molyneax of the per&iBtcnt 
i which confined him a close prisoner to the house 
E winter of 1697-98, he adds, "I wish, neverthe- 
i, that you were here with me to see bow well I am ; 
r you would find that, sitting by the fireside, I could 
r my part in discoursing, laughing, and being merry 
a ever I oonid in coy life. If you were 
B (and if wishes of more than one could bring you, 
1 would be here to-day) you would find three or four 
1 the parlour after dinner, who, yoa would say, piissed 
fceir afternoons as agreeably and as jocundly as any peo- 
Ue you have this good while met with." Locke's con- 
sation is reported to have been peculiarly fascinating. 
a large stock of stories, and is said to have had a 
f easy and humorous way of telling them. 
Among the more frequent guests at Dates at this time 
were Edward Clarke and his daughter Betty, Locke's "lit- 
tle wife," now fast growing up to womanhood, a son of 
Limborch, and a son of Benjamin Furly, both engaged 
in mercantile pursuits in London, and a young kinsman 
of Locke's own, Peter King, of whom I shall have more 
to say presently. One of the most anxiously expected 
gaests, whose visits had been often promised and often 
deferred, was the correspondent of whom we have heard 
so much, William Molyneux. At length, after the rising 
of the British Parliament in the summer of 1698, the two 
friends met Even on this occasion, Molyneui had been 
obliged to defer his promised visit for some weeks, on ac- 
count of a recent trouble which he had bronght on 
J)y the publication of a " home*mle " pamphlet, protesting 
against the interference of the English Parliament in Imh J 
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affairs. Both HoasQs had joined in an nddress to the 
king, praying for paDtshment on the ofiender ; but the 
king, possibly through Locke's intervention, had wisely 
taken no notice of the petition. Any way, after the pro- 
Tog&tion, Molyncax seems to have felt sufficiently secure 
to venture on a journey across the Cbannel, He and 
Locke were together for some time hoth in London and at- 
Oatea. The friends, though they had been in such con- 
slant and intimate correspondence for six years, had never 
met before. We may easily imagine how warm was their 
greeting, how much they had to talkabout, and how loath 
they were to separate. " I wiil venture to assert to yon," 
wrote Molyneux on his return to Dublin, '' that I cannot 
recollect, through the whole course of my life, such signal 
instanceB of real friendship as when 1 had the happiness 
oi your company for fiTe weeks together in London. 
That part thereof especially which I passed at Dates has 
made such an agreeable impression on my mind that 
nothing can be more pleasing," Shortly after writing 
this letter, Molyneux died at the early age of forty-two. 
" His worth and his friendship to me," writes Locke, ia 
a letter to Burridge, the Latin translator of the Etsay, 
"made him an inestimable treasure, which I must regret 
the loss of the little remainder of my life, without any 
hopes i>f repau'ing it any way." He then characteristical- 
ly goes on to ask if there is any sendee he can render to 
Molyneux's son. "They who have the care of him can- 
not do me a greater pleasure than to give me the oppor- 
tunity to show that my friendship died not wiih his fat 
ther." One of the moat amiable and attractive traits in. 
Locke's character is the eagerness which he always dia> 
played in advising, encouraging, or helping forward the 
sons .of hia friends. Any opportunity of doing so always 
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gave Ilim tbo most evident latbfaction, as, froni his corre- 
spondence, we sec in the case of Frank Mmbam, tbe two 
young Furlys, yonng limborcb, and nainerous others. 

I must now no longer delay the introduction to tbe 
reader of Locke's young cousin, Peter King. Locke had 
an uncle, Putcr Locke, wbo&e dangler Anne bad married 
Jeremy King, a grocer and aalter in a Bubstantial way of 
buainesa at Exeter. SdcIi a marri^e waa not necemarily 
any diBparageraont to Aane Locke's family, as the pres- 
ent line of demarcation between professional men and tJie 
smallL-r gentry, on the one ude, and Bubstantial retail 
ti>tde6<nicD, on the other, hardly existed at that time. 
Tliey had a sod, Peter, bom in 16((9, who wmt ooow- 
qnently Locke's firat couun once removed. Tlie boy 
seems for somo time to have beon employed in hi* futher'B 
bnwness, but he Lad a roracious appetite for books, and 
showed a decided talent for the acquisition of learning. 
Locke, on one of his visits to Exeter, discovered theae 
qualities, and persaadod Peter King's parents to allow him 
to change his mode of life, and stady for one of the learn- 
ed professions. Whether he went to any English school 
does not appear; but, during Locke's stay in llullmid, ho 
resided for some time in the University of Leydcn. His 
etadtes there embraced at least olaasica, tli«olngy, and law ; 
and when be- returned to England, ap^nrently in 1680, he 
bronght back with bim a pimiphlct entitled An inquiry 
into the Conttitution and Discipline of the Primitivt 
ChMTch, As in this treatise he maintained that Preaby- 
torianisni was the original form of Olmrcb goveruTnent, he 
probably never had any serious iuteation, notwithstanding 
his theological proclivities of entering holy orders in tho 
EstBUiKbed Church. Any way, in October, 1 6D4, he was 
: entered a student of tho Middle Temple ; and in Trintty 
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Bul 111 apMk at all in the Houaa for aome time, whatever 
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fair opportunity yon may seem to have." King was ad- 
vised to communicate bis "light or apprehcnRions " to 
some "honest speaker," who might make use of them for 
lim. Locke, wo must remember, was now becoming old, 
and though not, like many old men, jealous of hia juniors, 
be could not escape the infirmity of all old men, that of 
exaggerating the yonthfulncsti of youth, and bo of inuat- 
ing too stringently on the modesty becoming those in 
whom he was interested. King broke the ice soon after 
the meeting of Parliament, and Locke had the prudence 
and good-nature to show no resentment at his advice bar- 
ing been neglected. His cousin, however, never became a 
great Parliamentary speaker ; but he soon gained a repn- 
tatioD for being a thoroughly sound lawyer and a thor- 
oughly honest man. He rose successively to be Recorder 
of London, Lord Chief Justice of the Common Picas, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. He was also ennobled 
as Lord King of Ockham, and, by a very curious coinci- 
dence, his four sons in succession bore the same title. To 
one of his descendants, his great-grandson, also named 
Peter, we owe the publication of many documents and 
letters connected with Locke, and the biography so well 
known as Lord King's Life of Locke. The present repre- 
sentative of the family, and the direct descendant in the 
male line of Peter King, is the Earl of Lovelace. As 
Peter King was, to all intents, Locke's adopted son, we 
may thus regard Locke as the founder of an illustrious 
line in the English peerage, and there are certainly few, if 
any, of our ennobled families who can poict to a founder 
whose name is so likely to be the heritage of all future 



King kept Locke well posted in all that went on in 
Parliament, and seems also to have been a constant visitor 



■I OatiK. Hooa >firr Mil >(pclion. Sir Ftbucm Muhiuii had 
eoiMlilenlely jinf|i'<tHril to LdcIcc that liis oousin ahoaid 
"■taal di>w» ■untMiinm with him on Saturday, and retnrn 
«a Honda}-." On one t>f tbMC oo-iuioiui, in the Eitster 
bolidaj* of IToi, Kin;; wan acootnpimitHl by ynaag Lord 
Aihley, nnw bi>eoiuu tko thh\I Eurl of Sluiftvubnry. Locke 
bad tlx^ mimimintcd hit winUT troiibleis nnd bU old po- 
pil prooonocoa him na wdl as bo had ever known him. 

Amongst Locki^'s corrcnpondi^Dts in thmo years was 
tb« cclplirated physician. Ur. Slosne, now Secrelaty of tbe 
Royat Society, afterwards created Sir Hans Sloane. la 
writing to him at thu end of tlie uontnry, evidently in 
an«woT to a R:(]n<»t, Locke prupo«cs a scheme for rectify- 
ing the calrodar. Nolwithfttnnding the reformation which 
had already taken place in many foreign countries, it will 
be recollected that the English yotr then began on tbe 
SSth of Marcti, instead of tbe l»t of Jannary, and that, 
by reckoning the yaar at exactly 305^ dnya, or at 11 m. 
14 sec longer than ite actnal length, our time lagged ten 
days behind that of moat other European countries, as 
well as the real solar time. The inoonvenienoe, especially 
9 transactions with foreign merchauts, had become very 
great Tbe advent of the new century, inasmuch as the 
oentenary year would bo counted as a leap-year in Eng- 
land, but not in other conntries where the new style or 
Gr^orian calendar previulcc), would add an eleventh day 
to the amount of discrepaney, and hence the subject was 
now attracting tnoro than ordinary attention. Locke't) 
mcdy was to omit the intercalar day in the year ITOO, 
aooording to the mlo of the Gregorian calendar, as also for 
the ten next leap-years following, " by which easy way," he 
says, " we should in forty-four years insensibly return to 
the new style.'' " This," he adds, "I call an easy way, be- 
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canse it would be without prejudice or disturbance to any 
one's civil rights, which, hy Jopping oH ten or eleveD days 
at once id any one year, might perhaps receive inconven- 
ience, the only objection that ever I heard made against 
rectifying our account." He also suggested that the year 
should begiu, as in most other European countries, on the 
1st of January. No change, however, was made till, by an 
Act of Parliament passed in 1760-61, it was ordered that 
the year 1762 should begin on the 1st of January, and 
that the day succeeding the 2nd of September in that year 
shonid be reckoned as the 14th. Locke's other correspond- 
ence with Sloane shows the interest which he still took in 
medical matters, and how ready ho always was to espend 
timo and thought on attending to the wlments of his poor 
neighbours at Gates. 

During the latter years of Locke's life his principal lit- 
erary employment consisted in paraphrasing and writing 
comiDentaries on some of St. Paul's epistles. He thought 
that this portion of Scripture offered peculiar difficulties, 
and finding, as he says, that he did not understand it him- 
self, he set to work, rather for his own sake, and perhaps 
also that of the household at Oates, than with any view 
of publication, to attempt to clear np its obscurities. The 
labour was a work of love ; and to a man of Locke's de- 
vout disposition, with almost a child-like confidence in the 
l^nidaDce of Scripture, the occupation must have aSorded 
a peculiar solace in the intervals of his disease, and as 
he felt that he was rapidly approaching the confines of 
that other world which had so long been familiar to his 
thoughts. Though he was induced to consent to the pnb- 
lication of these commentaries, and though ho himself 
prepared an introduction to them, they did not appear till 
after his deatii. They were then issued by instalments, 
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coining out al iotervala betveen 1T05 and 17C 
■ivrly. 

Locke's political interesU, always lie«D, vere npecitdly 
ftCtive ID the winter of 1701-03. England was just then 
on the point of engaging in the war of the Spanish Suo 
coMion. In the previous ijeptember an allinnce ag^nst 
Franco and Spain had been concluded between the em- 
peror and the two great maritime powers, England and 
Holland. Almost immediately after the conclusion of this 
treaty, James the Second had died at St. Germain, and not 
only had ihe French king allowed his son to be proclaimed 
King of England but had himself received him with royal 
honors at the court of Versailles. The patriotic and Prot- 
estant feeling of the country was thoroughly roused, and 
the new Parliament, which met on the 30th of December, 
was prepared to take the most energetjc meaeures for the 
purpose of supporting the national honor and the Protes- 
tant succession. The king's speech, on opening the Parlia- 
ment, excited an outburst of enthusiasm thronghout the 
nation. He conjured the members to disappoint the hopes 
of their enemies by tbeir nuanimity. As he was ready to 
show himself the common father of his people, be exhorted 
them to cast out the spirit of party and division, so that 
there might no longer be any distinction but between those 
who were friends to the Protestant religion and the present 
establishment, and those who wished for a popish prince 
and a French government. The apeocb was printed 
lish, Dutch, and French, framed, and hung up, as an article 
of furniture, in tlie houses of good Protestants, both at 
home and abroad. Locke, writing to Peter King four days 
after the meeting of Parliament, asks him to send a copy 
of the king's speech, " printed by itself, and without paring 
off the edges." He suggests that, in addition to what the 
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two HoDsea had done, the city of London and counties of 
England should, " with joined hearts and handa return bis 
Majesty addresses of thanks for his taking Bnch care of 
them." " Think of this with yourself," he says, " and 
think of it with others who can and ought to think how 
to save us out of the hands of France, into which we must 
fall, unless the whole nation exert its utmost vigour, and 
that speedily." He is specially urgent on his cousin not 
to leave town, or to think of circuit business, till the king- 
dom has been put in an effectual state of defence. " I 
think it no good husbandry for a man to get a few fees 
on circuit and lose Westminster Hail." By losing West- 
minster Hall he does not, apparently, mean losing the 
chance of a judgeship, but forfeiting those rights and 
liberties, and that personal and national independence 
which the Revolution had only so lately restored. "For, 
I assure you, Westminster Hall is at stake, and I wonder 
how any one of the house can sleep till he sees England 
in a better state of defence, and how he can talk of auy- 
thing else tUl that is done." But a majority, at least, of 
the House of Commons was fully alive to ita responsibill- 
tiea; enormous aappHes were voted, and almost every con- 
ceivable measure was taken for securing the Protestant 
succession to the crown. A few days after Locke wrote 
the letter last quoted, King William died. His reflections 
on that event or on the political prospects nnder William's 

As the war proceeded, Locke's old friend, the Earl of 
Monmouth, now become Earl of Peterborough, was en- 
trusted with a naval expedition against the Spanish poa- 
sessioaa in the West Indies, He had a great' desire to see 
Locke before his departure, and, Locke being unable to 
come ap to London, he and the Countess drove down to 
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OhUm alxiut llie middle of November, 1702. It ii 
Mcteriittic of Ibc tiinea that Locke was "much in 
about tliL'ir gcttiug back safely to town, tbe days 
then 8o abort. His young friend, Arent Forty, who 
also a, protege and frequent correspondent of Lord 
bury, went out as Lord Peterborough's secretary, and 
to b&ve ac()mtl«d himself io the position with 
diligence and succeaa. The early promise wLiah he 
however, was soon bllght«d. This young play-feJlow 
foster-child, as he might aljnoHt Lave been called, of ~ 
died only a few years after him, in 1711 or 1712. 
fore accompanying Lord Peterborough on bia exped 
he bad beeu living for sumo time, first at Outes, and 
wards in lodgings in the neighbourhood, for the pni 
of learning English. 

It is gratifying to find that, during the autumn of' 
year, Locke had received a visit from Newton. Dnrii 
the discusflion of the re-coinage question, and the oci 
operations which followed for the purpose of carrying 
the decisions of Parliament, they muat have been thrown 
a good deal together. Montague declared that, had it not 
been for the energetic measures taken by Newton, as War- 
den of tbe Mint, the re-coinago would never have beea^ 
effected. When, however, Newton came down to vint^ 
Locke at Gates, in 1702, their conversation seems toihave 
turned mainly on theological topics. Locke showed New- 
ton his notes upon tbe Corinthians, and Newton requested 
the loan of them. But, like most borrowers, be neglected 
to return them, nor did he take any notice of a letter from 
Locke, who was naturally very anxious to recover his man- 
Dscript. Peter King was asked to try to manage the mat- 
ter, lie was to call at Newton's residence in Jermj 
Street, to deliver a second note, and to -find out, if he ooi 
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aons of Newton's silence, and of hii 
; papers so long. But he was to do this 
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Lth all the 

iderness in the world, for " be is a nice man to deal with, 
little too apt to raise in himself suspicions wher« 
is no groacd." The emissary was also, if he could 
^ith sufficient adroitness, to discover Newton's opin- 
i<w of the ConjTncDtary. Bnt be was b^ no means to 
give the slightest cause of offence. " Mr. Newton is real- 
ly a very valuable man, not only for his wonderful skUl in 
matbematics, but in divinity too, and his great knowledge 
in the Scriptures, wherein I know few his equals. And 
therefore pray manage the whole matter so as not only to 
preserve me in his good opinion, bnt to increase me in it ; 
and be- sure to press Lim to nothing bnt what be is for- 
ward in himself to do." In this letter Locke, notwith- 
standing the caution with which he felt it necessary to 
approach one of so sn^ieptihle a temperament, says, " I 
bava several reasons to think him truly my friend." And 
in this generous judgment there can be little doubt be 
was right The friends probably never met again, but 
N*wton is said to have pwd a visit, on one of his jour- 
perhaps from London to Cambridge, to Locke's tomb 
High Laver. Peter King succeeded in recovering the 
ipl, and at the same time or soon afterwards there 
letter, criticising one of Locke's interpretations,- 
but expressing a general opinion that the " p.irapbrase and 
intary on these two epistles is done with very great 
e and jndgmeot" 

Something should here be said of two friends whom 
icke had made in Inter life, one of whom seems to hare 
KD constantly about him during bis last Tears. The 
I intimate of these was Samuel Bolde, a Borsetshire 
1, who had come forward, in 16»7, to defend tbe 
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RcatonaUeneu of ChritHanity against Edwards' attack^ I 
and who after«arda did Locke a similar serrice in reply- f 
ing to the assailants of the E»aay. He was one of Locke's , 
correRpondenta, and oDcu at least paid bim a visit at 
Oat«a. Bolde's outspokenaesa and independence of judg- 
ment naturally excited Locke's admiration. There aia 
Borne roeniorable BentcnceB in a letter written to him in 
1G90. "To be learned in the lump by other men's 
thoughts, and to be id the right by saying afl«r others, is 
the much easier and quieter nay ; but how a rational man, 
that should inquire and know for himself, can content 
himself with a faith or a religion taken upon trust, or with 
such a servile submission of his understanding as to admit 
all and nothing else but what fashion makes passable among 
men, is to me astonishing. I do not wonder you should 
have, in many points, different apprehensions from what j 
you meet with in authors. With a free mind, which uit-| 
biassedly pursues truth, it cannot be otherwise." After I 
expanding these thoughts, and applying them to the study ■ 
of Scripture, be goes on to advise Bolde bow to supply & I 
mental defect that he had complained of, namely, that " be I 
lost many things because they slipped from him." The 
simple method was to write them down as they occurred. 
"The great help to the memory is writing," Bacon had 
said. Locke emphasizes the dictum, and adds, "If yon 
have not tried it, you cannot imagine the difference there | 
is in studying with and without a pen in your I: 
" The thoughts that come nnsonght, and as it were drop* 1 
ped into the mind, are commonly the most valuable of any J 
we have, and therefore should be secured, becanse they sel- 
dom return again." 

The other friend, whose acquaintance had only been I 
made during these later years, was Anthony CoUiua, wha 
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13 not more than twenty-d^it jem of ^;e when Locke 
died. Colliiis aftentmrd* xttabied grait edebrit; as • De- 
istical writer, but none of his theoJogica] works appearad 
till some time after Locke*s death. Locke, with his sia- 
cere and simple belief in the dinae ori^a of the Christian 
Bevelalioo, would doabllesa, had be lired to see ihetn, hare 
been shocked with their matter, and still more with their 
Btjie. Bot at the present time Collins presented himself 
to him simply in the lig'bt of an ingenDons young maa, 
with rare coDveraational powers and wiJe interests, and 
with what Locke valued far more, an c^er desire to find 
out the troth. No one can have read the tracts. An £rt- 
guity amcemiHg Human Lihrrtt/, and lAherig and A'ete$- 
tily, without recogniring the acutenesa and directness of 
Collins' intellect, and these, we know, were qualities al- 
-waja pecaliarly acceptable to Locke. Moreover, to en- 
courage and bring forward younger men had invariably 
been one of his mmn delights. Hence we may, perhaps, 
abate our surprise at the apparently eiaggerated language 
which he addresses this friend, who was so much bis 
ior in age, and who mnst have become known to him 
:<mly so recently, " Why do you make yoorself so nec- 
essary to me? I thought myself pretty loose from (he 
iworid; but I feel you begin to fasten mc to it ajjain. For 

a make my life, since I have had your friendship, mach 
snore valuable to me than it was before." " If I were now 
letting ont in the worid, I should think it my great hap- 
uneBs to have snch a companion as yoj, who Lad a relish 

r truth, would in earnest seek it wfitb me, from whom I 

ight receive it nndisgaised, and to whom I might com- 
Bunicate freely what I thought trae. Believe it, ray good 
friend, to love truth for truth's sake is the principal part 
i human perfection in this world and the seed-plot of all 
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other virtacs, and, if I mistake not, }'ou have as mack of 
it as I ever met with in anybody." Tiien Le adds patliet- 
ically, but witli a tone of Lopefnlnesa in the labours of - 
othera which is iiot commonly foand amongst old mei^ 
*' When I consider how much of my life, has been triflt 
away in beaten tracks, where I vampod on witli othoni 
only to follow those that went before us, I cannot bnt. 
tbink I have jnst as much reason tu be proud as if I had. 
travelled al! England, and, if yon will, France too, only to 
acquaint myself with the roads and be able to tell bow. 
tbe highwavs lie, wherein those of equipage, and even the 
herd too, travel. Now, methinks — and these are often- 
old men's dreams — I see openings to truth and direct 1 J 
paths leading to it, wherein a little industry and f^]^icfr>. I 
tion wouid settle one's mind with satisfaction, and lea»a . 1 
no darkness or doubt. But thin is at the end of my day, 
when my sun is setting; and though the prospect it has 
given me be what I wouid not for anything be without— 
there is so mucb irresistible truth, beauty, and consistency 
in it — yet it is for one of yonr age, I think I ought to say 
for yourself, to set about it." What were those " opnn- 
ings to truth and direct paths loading to it?" Were they, 
merely the delusive visions of an old man's fancies, or had: 
he really formed wider conceptions of science, and pict>- 
urcd to himself more precise and fertile mothoda of reaoh-- 
ing it? The sciences, it is needless to observe, havegrowai 
vastly since Locke's day ; the methods of scientific re- 
search are far more niimerons, more accurate, richer in i 
tbeir results. Had Locke, in his thoughts at this time, at: 
alt anticipated the courses which inquiry and knowledge 
have since taken) 

The letter to Collins, from which I liave just quoted,. 
was written on Oct 29, 1703. Within a year of that 
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date the end came. The wonder, indeed, is that, with hia 
persistent malady, aggravated apparently in these latter 
years vith other disorders, Locke's life had continued so 
long. The reasons are probably to be sought in bis an- 
failing cheerfulness, m the variety of interests which di- 
verted his nund from the thought of his own ailments, 
and in the judicious manner in which he regulated bis 
exercise and diet Of these personal traits something 
may conveniently here be said. The remarkable cheer- 
fulness of his diaposition, his lively sense of humour, and 
hia power of extracting amusement from al! that was go- 
ing on around bim, have frequently come before us in the 
course of this biography. His temper was not moody, 
like that of so many men of letters, but pre-eminently 
sociable. When not actually engaged in his studies, he 
always liked to be in company, and enjoyed especially the 
society of yonng people and children. He had a happy 
knack of talking to his companions for the time being on 
the subjects which interested them moat, and in this way 
he gained a very extensive knowledge of the various kinds 
of business, and of a variety of aits and crafts. To work- 
ing people he was often able to give very useful hints as 
to their own employments. This union of conversational 
qualities, grave and gay, invariably made him a welcorae 
addition to any company, yonng or old, gentle or simple. 
An even temper, and a combination of happy gifts of this 
kind, will carry a man through much suffering, bodily and 
mental. From any mental troubles, on his own account, 
Locke seems, during these latter years of bis life, to have 
been rcraai'kably free. From bodily suffering he was rare- 
ly exempt, but he always endured it with resignation, and 
endeavoured to obviate its causes by every precaution, 
which his prudence or medical skill suggested. Thus, we 
I 6* 8 
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have seen that, whenever it was possible, he preferred the 
quiet life and pore air of the coaotry to the many attrac- 
tions which the capital mast have offered to a man with 
his wide acquaintance, and with so many political and lit- 
erary interests. In diet be practised an abstemiousness 
very rare among men of that ago. His ordinary drink 
was water, and to this habit he attributed not only his 
length of years, but also the extraordinary excellence of 
his eyesight Till recently, a curious relic of Locke's wa- 
terdrinking habits was preserved in the shape of a laige 
mortar of spongy stone, which acted as a natural filter, and 
which he used to call bis brew-bouse. He was assiduous 
in taking exercise, and was specially fond of walking and 
gardening. In the latter years of his life he used to ride 
out slowly every day after dinner. When advising bis 
friend Clarke about his health, he says, " I know nothing 
so likely to produce quiet sleep as riding about gently in 
the air for many hours every day," and then, like a truly 
wise doctor, ho adds, " If jour mind can be brought to 
contribute a tittle its part to the laying aside troublesome 
ideas, I could hope this may do much.'' At last, when 
he was no longer able to ait on horseback, he commis- 
sioned Collins to have an open carriage specially made 
for him, the principle on which it was to be constructed 
being that " convenient carries it before ornamental." 

In November, 1703, the Heads of Houses at Oxford — 
who at that time constituted the governing body, and 
tbrough whose repressive and reactionary administration 
the evil genius of Laud then and long afterwards contin- 
ued to cast a blight on the University — resolved to dis- 
courage the reading of Locke's Eitai/. The attempt wae 
futile, as thoy relied, not on coercion, but on the influence 
of their authority, which appears to have been held very 
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cLeap. Locke was now far too eminent a man to be 
troabted by ao anile a demonstration of folly, " I take 
what has been done as a recommendation of my book to 
the world," he says, in a letter to Collins ; and then he 
promises himself and bis friend much merriment on the 
subject when tbey next meet. 

Locke's last literary labour appears to have been bis 
Fourth Letter for Toleration. Joiiaa Proaat, after a long 
interval, had returned to the charge in a pamphlet pub- 
liehcd in 1704; and Locke, unfortunately, thought it in- 
cumbent on him to reply, though he had long ceaaed to 
pay any regard to the assailants of the Essay. The Let- 
ter is unfinished. Its laat words cannot bare been writ- 
ten long before Locke's death. 

The winter of 1703-04 seems to bave been peculiarly 
trying to bis health. He hardly expected to live through 
it; but he still maintained his checrfnlneas, and followed 
his usual eraploymenta. On the 11th of April, 1704, be 
made his will — perhaps not his first. To most of hia 
friends, relatives, and dependents be left some remem- 
brance ; but the bulk of his persona) property he left to 
Frank Maaham and Peter King, the latter of whom was 
sole euecator and residuary legatee. All bis raannscripts 
were left to King. Many of these were published for the 
first time by the aeventh Lord King, in his Life of Locke. 
Hia land he designedly did not will, and so it devolved 
by law, in equal shares, on Lis two cousins, Peter King 
and Peter Stratton. His funeral was to he conducted 
withost any oatentation, and nhat it would otherwise have 
cost was to be divided amongst four poor labourers at 
Gates. 

The approach of summer had not its asnal restorative 
effect upon him. On the other band, all the bad 
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toma of his disease increased. To aee his own expresuon, 
"the dissolution of tiie cotugo was not far oS.^' In A 
letter, wrilt«n on tbo let of Judo, be earnestly pressed 
King to come to bitu, tb&l be luigbt pass some of the last 
hours of bis life " in tbe conrersaljon of one wbo is not 
only the nearest but the dearust to me of any man in the 
world." Bulb Kitjg aud Collins seem to bavc vLsited him 
frequently during the last months of his life; and their 
society hcing cheerful, and the topics of their conversatjon 
interesting, lie appears to have taken great pleasure in 
tbeir company. He did not, however, tind equal enjoy- 
ment iu the visit of Dr. Edward Fowler, Bishop of Glou- 
cester, who, like himself, was In a bad state of health. " I 
find two groaning people make but an uucomfortahle con- 
cert" The moral he draws is, that men should enjoy 
tbeir health and youth while tbey have it, " to all the ad- 
vantages and improvements of an innocent and pleasant 
life," remembering that merciless old age is in pursuit of 
them. The lamp of hfc was now dimly flickering, bat 
once more it burnt up in the socket before going out for- 
ever. Peter King had been married on the lOih of Sep- 
tember, and he and his bride must be received with all 
due honours at Uates. King was asked to cater for hia 
own wedding feast, and goodly and dainty is tbe list of 
delicacies which be was to buy. But something, perhaps, 
might be omitted in which Mrs. King took special delight 
"If there he anything that you can find your wife lovea, 
be sore that provision be made of that, and plentifully, 
whether I have mentioned it or no." The feast was to 
be cooked by " John Gray, who was bred up in my Lord 
Shaftesbury's kitchen, and was my Lady Dowiiger'a cook," 
The wedded pair arrived at Oatos towards the end of the 
month, and well can we picture to ourselves the piide and 
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pleasure with which the genial old man entertained the 
wife of his cousin and adopted son — the adopted aon 
whom he had rescued from the grocer's shop at Exeter, 
and whose future eminence he must now have pretty 
clearly foreseen. A few days after King left Oatea, he 
solemnly committed to Lim hy letter the care of Frank 
Masham. " It is my earnest request to you to take care 
of the youngest son of Sir Francis and Lady Ma^tham in 
all his concerns, as if he were your brother. Take care to 
make him a good, an honest, and an upright man. I have 
left my directions with him to follow your advice, and I 
know he will do it ; for he never refused to do what I 
told him was fit." Then, turning to King himself, he 
says, " I wish you ail manner of prosperity iu this world, 
and the everlasting happiness of the world to come. That 
I loved yoa, I think you are convinced." 

Peter King certainly executed the dying request of his 
cousin, so far as Frank Masliam'a material interests were 
coDcerDcd, Soon after he becarae Lord Chancdlor, Frank 
Masham was appointed to the newly constituted office of 
Accoontant-General in the Court of Cliaocery, a lacrative 
post, conferring the same status as a, Mastership. 

Locke retained his faculties and his cheerfulness to the 
last; hut he grew gradually weaker day by day. "Few 
people," says Lady Masham, " do so sensibly see death 
approach them as he did." A few days before his death. 
he received the sacrament from the parish minister, pro- 
fessing his perfect charity with all men, and his " sincere 
communion with the whole Church of Christ, bj whatever 
name Christ's followers call themselves." In the last 
hours he talked much with the Mashams about their eter- 
nal concerns. As for himself he had lived long enough, 
and enjoyed a happy life ; but Lo looked forward to a 
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better. At length, on the afternoon of the 28th of Oc- 
tober, tbo spirit left bitn, and tho earthly ubeniacle was 
diMolved. His body is buried in the cburcbyard of High 
Laver, in a pteaaant spot on the south aide of the chnrch. 
The I^tin epitaph on the wall above the tomb waa writ- 
ten by himself. It tells us that be had lived content with 
his own insignificance : that, brought up among letters, 
he bad advanced just so far as to make an acceptable 
offering to truth alone : if the traveller wanted an exam- 
ple of good life, he would find one in the Gospel; if of 
vice, would that be could find one nowhere ; if of mortal- 
ity, there and everywhere. 

"Kia death," aaya Lady Masham, "was, like his life, 
tmly pions, yet natural, easy, and unaffected; nor can 
time, I think, ever produce a more eminent example of 
reason and religion than he was, living and djing." 




"Webs it fit to trouble thee," says Locke 
tie to the Reader, "with the history of thU £aiay, I 
should tell thee that five or six friends meeting at my 
chamber, and discoursing on a subject very remote from, 
this, found themselves quickly at a stand by the difficul- 
ties that rose on every side. After we had a while puzzled 
ourselves, without coming any nearer a resolution of those 
doubts which perplosed us, it came into my thoughts that 
we took a wrong course ; and that, before we set ourselves 
upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine 
our own abilities, and see what objects our understandingH 
were or were not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to 
tlie company, who all readily assented; and thereupon it 
was agreed that this slinnld be our first inquiry." 

This passage may serve not only to describe the occa- 
sion of Locke's Esmy, but also to indicate the circum- 
stance which constitutes the pecnliar merit and originali- 
ty of Locke as a philosopher. The science which we now 
call Psychology, or the study of mind, had hitherto, amongst 
modem writers, been almost exchisively snbordinated to 
the interests of other branches of speculation. Some ex- 
ception must, indeed, be made iu favour of Hobbes 
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Gasaendi, Descartea and Spinoza; but all these aatliore 
trcat«d the i]ue«tiona of psychology wtnewhat cursorily, 
whilu the two former Eeem usually to have had in view 
the illustration of eomc favourite; position in physics or 
ethics, the tvro latter the ultimate establishment of aomo 
propoaition relating to the nature or attributes of God, 
We may say thcu, without much em^gcratiou, that Locke 
waa the lirst of modern writers to attempt at once an in- 
dependent and a complete treatment of the phenomena of 
the human mind, of their mutual relations, of their cauaea 
and limits. Uis object was, as he himself phraser it, " to 
inquire into the original, certainty, and extent of human 
Imonledge ; together with the grounds and degrees of 
belief, opinion, and assent." This task he undertakes not 
in the dogmatic spirit of his predecessors, but in the 
critical spirit which he may be said to have almost in- 
augurated. As far as it is pos-sible for a writer to divest 
himself of prejudice, and to set to his work with a candid 
and open mind, seeking help and information from all 
quarters, Locke does so. And the effect of his candour 
on his first readers must have been enhanced by the fact, 
not always favourable to his precision, that, as far as ho 
can, he throws aside the technical terminology of the 
schools, and employs the language current in the better 
kinds of ordinary literature and the well-bred society of 
his time. The absence of pedantry and of parti pris in a 
philosophical work was at that time so rare a recommen- 
dation that, no doubt, these characteristics contributed 
lat^cly to tho rapid circulation and the general acceptance 
of the E»iay, 

The central idea, which dominates Locke's work, is that 
all our knowledge is derived from esperience. But this 
does not strike us so much as a thesis to be maintained 
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as & conclusion arrived at after a vast amount of patient 
thought and inquiry. Hare we any ideas independent of 
experience? or, aa Locke phrases it, are there any Innate 
Principles in the mind ? 

" It is B.n c8tB.blishud opinion amongst some men that there are In 
the Underslanding certum lunate Prtnoiples, Bome Primarj XodoDS, 
Kfuuoi imoiai, uharai^ters, SH it were, Btunped apon the mind of nuui, 
which the Soul receives in its very firat l)eing and brings into the 
world with it" 

This is the opinion which Locke OKamines and refutes 
in the first, or introductory, hook of the Essay. It baa 
often been objected that he mistakes snd exaggerates the 
position which he is attacldng. And so far as his dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Descartes, is concerned (though to 
what extent Locke has him in mind, his habit of not 
referring to other anlliors by name prevents us from 
knowing), this is undoubtedly the case. For Descartes, 
though he frequently employs and accepts the expression 
" innate notions " or " innate ideas," concedes, as so many 
philosophers of the same school have done since, that tliis 
native knowledge is only implicit, and requires definite 
experiences to elicit it. Thus, in his notes on the Pro- 
gramme of Eegius, he expressly compares these innate 
notions or ideas with the nobility which is characteristic 
of certain ancient stocks, or with diseases, such as gout or 
gravel, which are said to bo "innate" in certain families, 
not " because the infants of those families suffer from 
these diseases in their mother's womb, but because they 
are bom with a certain disposition or tendency to contract 
them." Ilere Descartes seems to have been on the very 
point of stumbling on the principle of heredity which, in 
the hands of recent physiolugists and psychologists, lias 
done so mach towards reconciling rival theories on tha 
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nature and origin of knowledge and clearing np many of 
the difEcultii?a which attach to this branch of speculation. 
It niuat bo confessed, however, that in his better-known 
works he often employs unguarded and nneiplained ex- 
pressions which might easily suggest the crude form of 
the a priori theory attacked by Locke. Still more is this 
the case with other authors, such as Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury and Dr. Ralph Cudworth, whose works were in 
general circulation at the time when Locke was compos- 
ing his Eaay. Lord Herbert, though indeed he acknowl- 
edges that "conamon notions" (the eipression by which 
he designates a priori principles) require an object to 
elicit them into consciousnoBs, seems invariably to regard 
them as ready-made ideas implanted in the human mind 
from its very origin. They are given by an independent 
faculty, Natural Instinct, which is to be distinguished from 
Internal Sense, External Sense, and Reasoning {" disonr- 
BUS "), the aourcea of our other ideas. They are to be 
found in every man, and universal consent is the main cri- 
terion by which they are to be discriminated. In fact, 
there can be no doubt that the dogma of Innate Ideas and 
Innate Principles, io the form attacked by Locke, waa a 
natural, if not the legitimate, interpretation of much of the 
philosophical teaching of the time, and that it was prob- 
ably the form in which that teaching was popularly un- 
derstood. It lay, moreover, as Locke's phrase is, along 
the " common road," which was travelled by tho majority 
of men who cared about speculative subjects at all, and 
from which it waa novel, and therefore dangerous, to 

The moat effective, perhaps, of Locke's arguments 
against this doctrine is his challenge to the advocates 
Innate Principles to prodace them, and show what 
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Did men find such innate proposi- 
ir minds, nothing could be more easy 
than this. "There could be no more doubt about their 
number than there is about the number of our fingers ; 
and 'tis hke, then, every system would be ready to give 
them ua by tale." Now " 'tis enough to make one suspect 
that the supposition of Hucb innate principles is but an 
opinion taken np at random; since those who talk bo 
confidently of them are so sparing to tell ua which they 
are." (Bk. I., eh. iii., § 14.) The great majority, indeed, 
of those who maintain the existence of innate principles 
and ideas attempt no enumeration of them. Those who 
do attempt such an enuffieration differ in the lists which 
they draw up, and, moreover, as Locke shows in the case 
of the five practical principles of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
biiry, give no sufficient reason why many other propor- 
tions, which they regard as secondary and derived, should 
not be admitted to the same rank with the so-called in- 
nate principles, which they aaaurao to be primary and in- 
dependent. Locke ia here treading on safer ground than 
in many of his other criticisms. The fact is that it is 
impossible clearly to discriminate between those proposi- 
tions which are axiomatic and those which are derived — 
or, in the language of the theory which Locke is combat- 
ing, between those which are innate and those which are 
adventitious. Race, temperament, mental capacity, habit, 
education, produce snch differences between man and man 
that a proposition which to one man appears self-evident 
and unquestionable will by another be admitted only af- 
ter considerable hesitation, while a third will regard it as 
doubtful, or even false. Especially is this the case, as 
Locke does not fail to point out, with many of the princi- 
ples of religion and morals, which have now been received 
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the}' have come to be regnnled as indcpeDJent of reason, 
and, if not " imn^aven on the mind" from its birth, at least 
Oiempt from discussion and criticism. The circumstance, 
however, that they are not universally acknowledged ahowa 
that to mankind in general, at any rate, they are not axi- 
omatic, and that, however clear and couviociiig the reaaoas 
for titcm may be, at all events those reasons require to 
be stated. It waa this determined aud vigorous protest 
against multiplying a&samptions and attempting to with- 
draw a vast masa of propositions, both speculative and 
practical, from the control and revision of reason, that, 
perhaps, constituted the most distinctive and valuable part 
of Locke's teaching. 

Having cleared from his path the theory of Innate 
Principles, Locke proceeds, in the Second Book, to inquire 
how the mind cornea to be furnished with its knowledge. 
Av^Iing himself of a metaphor which had been common- 
ly employed by the Stoics, but which reaches aa far back 
as Aristotle and I'lato, and even as ^schylus, he compares 
the mind to "white paper, void of ail characters, without 
any ideas," and then asks: 

"Whence eomea it bj tliat v&at st(ir<>, wliich the bus; and boimd- 
leas FsDcf uf Hho hua paiDletl on i^ with an nlmoel enilleas variet; T 
WhenoG has it all the muteriBilB of Reuson uid Knoirledge? To 
this I angwOT in one word, from Eij>erienB>: tn IbaC all oac knowl- 
edge is founded; and from that it uliimatelj' derives iiaelt Our 
observation employed either about extcrnai or sensible objects, oi 
about the internal operations of our minds perceived and refleeted 
on by our selves, is that which supplies our Understandings with all 
the materials of thinking. These two are the Fountains of Knowl- 
edge from wbich »U the ideas wa have, or eun naturally have, do 
spriog." 
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"I^rBt, onr Seneee, convcraant about purticulair Benaible objects, 
do ooDvej into Ibe mind Bcvernl tUstinct peFceptious of things, aa- 
cording to thoae TttriouB wajB in which thoae objuets do affect them. 
And thus wB come b; thoae ideas we hnre of Yellow, White, Heat, 
Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and nU those which we call Sensible 
Qualities, which when I say the Bonaes convey into the mind, I mean 
the; from eitenml objects convey into the mind wha.t produces there 
thoBo Poroeptiona. This greot source of moat of the Ideaa we have, 
depending wholly upon our seneea, and derived by thi^tn W the Un- 
derstanding, I call SENSATION." 

*' Secondly, the other Fountain, from which Esperience fumishetli 
the Understanding with Ideas, is the Perception of the operations 
of our owe minda within ue, as it is employed about the ideaa it has 
gut; which operations, when the soul comes to reSect on and con- 
Bider, do furnish tlie Understanding with uiothur set of ideas whidi 
oould not be had from thioga without ; and such are Perception, 
Thinkuig, Doubting, Believiog, KeiBoning, Knowing, Willing, and all 
the different actings of our own minds, whiuh we being couacious of, 
and obierving in our selves, do from these receive into our Under- 
Btundings aa dtstinot Ideas as we do trom bodies affecting our eenses. 
Tills source of ideas every man has wholly in himself. And though 
it be not sense, as having nothing to do with external objects, yet it 
is very like it, and might properly enough be called Internal Beoae. 
But as I call tbe other Seniation, ao I call this KEFLECTION, the 
ideas it affords being such only as the mind get^ by reSeoting on Its 
own opertttiong within itaelf. By Heflectioo, then, in the following 
part of tjiis Diacourae, I would be understood to mean that notioe 
which tbe mind lakes of its own operations and the manner of them, 
by reason whereof there come to be Ideas of these operaUons in the 
Understanding. These two, I say, namely, external material things, 
as the objects of Sensation, and the operations of our own minds 
within, OS the objects of ReSection, are to me the only originals from 
whence all our ideas take their beginning. The term operations 
here I use in a large sense, as comprebending not barely the ac^ns 
of the mind about its ideas, but some sort of passions arising some- 
times from them, such as ia the satiufaction or uneaainess arising 
Irom any thought." 

"Tlie Understanding seems to me not to have the least glimmer- 
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ing al tay ideu which It dolb not receive from one of these t 
Eitcrnal objects fiirniab the mind with the ideu of sennble qtuli- 
tie». which are sll tha«e different perceptions thej prodaoe in ds; 
■ad (he miod furniahefl the Dndern&ading with ideM of it« own op- 

eatious." (Bk. U.,ch. i., §g 3-6.) 

In deriving oar knowledge frotu two distinct sonrcea, 
SeDsntioQ and Reflection, Locke is advancing a posiUon 
altogether different from tbat of what is properly called 
tlie Sensationalist school of philosophers. Gassendi and 
Hobbcs before liim, Condillac and Helv^tiiie after him, 
found the nltimate source of all our knowledge in the 
impre&sions of sense. The emphatic words of Hobbes, 
Btaading in the forefront of the Leviathan, are: — "The 
original of all the thoughts of men is that which we call 
Sense, for there is no conception in a man's mind which 
hath not at first, totally or bj parts, been begotten ijpon 
the organs of Bcnse." And Condillac, aiming at a theory 
atill more aimple, derives from sensations not only all our 
knowledge but all oar faculties. " The other fonntain," 
then, of Locke has, we must recollect, a peculiar signifi- 
cance as distinguishing his psychology from that of the 
Bcnsationalist writers who preceded and who followed him. 
His theory of the origin of knowledge may fairly be call- 
ed an experiential, but It cannot with any truth be called a 
sensationalist theory. 

The rest of the Second Book of the Essay is mainly 
taken up with the attempt to enumerate our simple ideas 
of Sensation and Reflection, and to resolve into them our 
other ideas, however complex. To follow Locke into 
these details would be to re-write the Jfissay. I propose 
simply to direct the attention of the reader to a few aa- 
lient points. 

Of "Simple Ideas of Sensation," some "come into our 
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minds by one Sense only." Sucli are tlie various colours, 
Bounds, tastes, and smells, Heat and Cold, and the sensa- 
tion of Resistance or Impenetrability, wbich Locke denom- 
inates Solidity. "The Ideas we get by more than one 
sense are of Space or Extension, Figure, Rest, and Mo- 

The " Simple Ideas of Reflection," which the mind ac- 
quires, when " it tarns its view inward upon itself, and 
observes its own actiona about those ideas it has received 
from without," are mainly two, namely. Perception or 
Thinking, and Volition or Willing. 

"There be other aimple ideas, which convey themselves 
into the mind by all the ways of Sensation and Eeflection, 
namely. Pleasure or Delight, Pain or TJnoasineas, Power, 
Existence, Unity. (BL II., ch. vii., § 1.) 

" ThesG aimple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, ire aug. 
geated and furnished to the mind onlj bj those two waja above men- 
tioned, namely, Sensation and Reflection. When the UnderBtanding 
U once stored with these simple ideas, it baa the power to repeat, 
compare, aod unite them, evea to an almost iufinits variet;, and so 
can make at pleasure new complex ideu. But it is not in tbe power 
of the moat eialted Wit or enlai^d Understanding, bj auj quick- 
ness or variety of thoughts, to invent or frame one new simple idea 
in the mind, not taken in by the ways before mentioned. Nor can 
any force of the Understanding destroy tboae that are there ; the do. 

m of man, in this little world of his own understanding, being 
much-wbat the some as it is in the great world of visible things, 
wherein bis power, however managed by art and skill, reaches no 
farther than to compound and divide the materials that are made to 
his hand, but can do nothing towards the making the least particle 

;W matter or destroying one atom of what is already in being. 

same inability will every one find in himaeif who shall go about 

ahion in hia Understanding any simple idea not reoMved in by 
his senses from external objcots or liy reflection from the operation! 
of his own mind about them." (Bk. n., ch. iL, g 2.) 



In Uie reception of tbeac simple ideas, I^oke regards 
the niiitd as merely passive. It can no more refuse to 
have them, alt«r or blot them ont, than a mirror cao refase 
to receive, alter, or obliterate the images re6ected on it. 
The Understandiog, before the entrance of simple ideas, is 
like a dark room, and extcmal and internal HensatioD Are 
the vrindows by which light is let in. Bat when the light 
has once penetrated Into this darlt recess, tlie Lfoderstsud- 
ing has an almost anlimited power of modifying and 
transforming it. It can create complex ideas, and that in 
an infinite variety, out of its simple ideas, and this it does 
chiefly by combining, comparing, and separating them. 

" This shows man's power, and its wsy of op«rt.tian, to be mnch 
wlisl the saoie in Ibe material and intellectual world. For tlie ma- 
torials Id both being auch as he bsa bo power over, eitber to makB 
or dcetrof. all ibat man can do is either to unite thpin together, or 
to set them bj one another, or nboU; separate tliem." (Blc IL, Ch. 

The compies ideas are classified under three beads, 
modefi, which may be either simple or mixed, substance^ 
and relations. Here, however, my analysis must atop, and 
I moat content myself with giving a few examples of the 
manner in which Locke attempts to resolve "complex 
ideas" into "simple" ones. 

The idea of Infinity, to take one of his most celebrated 
resolntioDB, is merely a simple mode of Quantity, as Im- 
mensity is a airuple mode of Space, and Eternity of I>nia- 
tioQ, All alike are negative ideas, arising whenever we 
allow the mind "an endless progression of thought," with- 
out any effort to arrest iL " How often soever " a man 
doubles an unit of space, be it a " mile, or diameter of the 
earth, or of the Orliis Magnus,"' or any otherwise mulli- 
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plies it, " he fiods that, after he has continued this doiib- 
Hng in his thoughts and enlarged his idea as much as he 
plessea, he has no more reason to stop, nor is one jot near- 
er the end of such addition, than he was at first setting 
out ; the power of enlargiug his idea of Space by farther 
addjlions remaining still tiie same, he benoe tskea idea of 
infinite space." (Bk. II., ch. xvii., g 3.) 

"With the idea of "Substance" Locte is fairly baffled. 
If wo examine our idea of a horse, u roan, a piece of gold, 
&c., we are able to resolve it iuto a number of simple ideas, 
such as extension, figure, soUdity, weight, colour, &c., co- 
eiisting together. But, according to Loclie, who, in this 
respect, was merely following in the track of the generally 
received philosophy of his time, there is, in addition to all 
these qualities, a aubslralum in which they inhore, or, to 
use hia own language, " wherein they do Bahsist, and from 
which they do result." Now of the various qualities we 
can form a clear idea and give a more or less intelUgible 
account. But can we form a clear idea or give an intel- 
ligible account of the substratum ! Locke here is bold 
enough to break off from the orthodox doctrine of the 
time, and confess candidly that we cannot. The idea of 
this Substratum or Substance b a " confused idea of some- 
thing to which the qualities belong, and in which they sub- 
sist." The name Substance denotes a Support, " though 
it be certain we have no clear or distinct idea of that thing 
we suppose a support." 

"So thst if any one will examine himself concaming hia Doticin of 
pure Subetance in general, he will find be has no other idea of it at 
all but oqI; a supponitiou uf be kuows not what Support of aucb 
qualities which are capable of producing simple ideas in ua ; vhich 
qualities are commoul; uallHd Accideu(a, K aoj ddb should be nek- 
eU what is the subject wherein Colour or Weight inberes, he would 
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b*T« BotUng W Mjr bat tb« •ond extended ptrU. And it be were 
demuided what u it that Solidit; and EiteoBioa inhere in, he iroald 
OM be in a much better oMe than the Imlian who,uTing that the 
world vu lupportcd bj a great etcphuit, *as asked wbai the elephant 
reeled odT To which hia anawer was, a great lorUHae. But, being 
again pmwed to kouw what gBTe mpport to the broad-backed ttir- 
tolic, replied, ioiDethbg, be kue* not nliat. And thua here, aa in 
all other caiea, where we lue wonU witliuut hadog clear and dis- 
liuot id«aa, we talk like childrea ; wbo, being qaeetioiied what aod 
a thing b, which they know not, tvadily give this satisfactory answer, 
Thai it ie Mmething; which in truth signifiea no more, when ea uaed, 
either by cbildreo or men, but that thej koow not what, and tlial the 
thing they pretend to know and tallc of is what tbcy have no dis- 
tinct idea ot al all, and so are perfectly ignorant of it aud in the 
dark." (Bk.U.,ch. uiiL, §3.) 



No nonder tfaeit tbo iieit step in philosopliy was to get 
rid altogether of this " soroctluDg, we know not wluit" 
For, if we know not what it ia, how do we know that it 
exists, and is not a mere fiction of the Schools ! This 
step was taken by Berkeley, as respeets matter, and by 
Ilume the saioe ne^tive criticiaiD which Berkeley confines 
to matter was boldly, and, as it seems to me, far less sac- 
cossfully and legitimately extended to mind. Indeed, 
were it not for hia express assurance to the contrary, we 
should often be tempted to think that Locke himself re- 
garded this distinction of Substance and Accident, so fur, 
at leaat, as it aSects Matter and its attributes, as untenable, 
and was anxious to insinuate a doubt as to the very exist- 
ence of the " unknown somewhat." 

In this ulin)itor, Locke maintains that there is no more 
difficulty, if indeed so mnch, in the notion of immaterial 
Bpirit as of body. "Our idea of Body, as I think, ia an 
extended solid substance, capable of communicating motion 
by impulse ; and our idea of our Soul, as an immaterial 
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Spirit, is of a substance that thinks, and has a power of 
exciting motion in body by Will or Thought." (§ 22.) 
Now, it is " no more a contradiction that Thinking should 
exist separate and independent from Solidity, than it la a 
contradiction that Solidity should esist separate and inde- 
pendent from Thinking, they being both but simple ideas 
independent one from another. And, having as clear and 
distinct ideas in us of Thinking as of Solidity, I know not 
why we may not as well allow a thinking thing without 
solidity, that is immaterial, to exist, as a solid thing with- 
out thinking, that is matter, to exist; especially since it k 
no harder to conceive bow Thinking should exist without 
Matter, than how Matter should think." (§ 33.) 

In the Fourth Book (ch, iii, § 6), however, he gave 
great scandal by suggesting the possibility that Matter 
might think, that it was not much more repugnant to our 
conceptions that God might, if he pleased, "superadd to 
Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he should su- 
peradd to it another substance with a faculty of think- 
ing." At the same time, he regarded it as no less than a 
contradiction to suppose that Matter, " which is evident- 
ly in its own nature void of sense and thought," should 
be the " eternal first thinking Being," or God Himself ; 
and, in hia First Letter to the Bishop of Worcester, he 
grants that in ut {as distinguished from the lower ani- 
mals) it is in the highest degree probable that the "think- 
ing substance" is immateriah Materialism, therefore, aa 
ordinarily understood, is certainly no part of Locke's 
system. 

In discussing the idea of Substance, Locke seems gen- 
erally to be thinking more of Matter than Mind. But, in 
an early part of the Essay (Ek. II., ch. xiii., § 18), he very 
rightly bejp those who talk so much of Substance "to 
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consider wbetLer applying it, as they do, to the infinite 
incomprehensible God, to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be 
io Ithc same ecnsc, and whether it fltands for the same idea, 
when each of those three so dificrent beings are called 
Substances." As applied respectively to Matter and to 
Mind (whether finite or infinite), it appears to me that the 
ivord Substaace assumes a very different meaning, and 
that the absurdities which it is possible to fix on the die- 
tinotion between Matter and its attribatce by no means 
extend to the distinction between Mind and its opetatdons. 
For an nnion of certain forces or powers affecting our 
oi^anisms in certain ways seems to exhaust onr concep- 
tion of external objects {the notion of extenmlity, I eon- 
ceire, being qoit« independent of that of the Substrate 
"matter"), but no similar enumeration of mental acts and 
fadings seems adequately to take the place of that " Sdf," 
or "I," of which we regard these as merely phases and 
modi&catioDs. It would much conduce to clearneBS in 
philosophical discussions if, at least amongst those who 
admit the dualism of matter and mind, the word Sub- 
stance, when ever applied to incorporeal objects, were re- 
placed by the word Mind, and, whenever applied to corpo- 
real objects, by the word Matter. 



The Second Boot closes, in the Fourth and subsequent 
editions, with a short but very intflresting Chapter on the 
" Association of Ideas." The student of Mental Philos- 
ophy will find It instructive to compare this Chapter with 
the previous account given by Hobbes (Human Nattire, 
ch. iv, ; Leviathan, Pt, I., ch. iii.), and the snbsequent ac- 
connt given by Ilnmc (Human Nature, PL I., § 4 ; Hsiayi 
on Hitman Understanding, § 3), of the same phenomena. 
Locke appears to have been the fir^ author to use the 
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exact' expression " Aaaociation of Ideas," and it is curious 
to find in this chapter (§ 5) tke word " inseparable," so 
familiar to the readers of receut works on psychology, at- 
roady applied to designate certain kinds of association. 
Some ideas, iudeed, have, he aays, a natural correspondence, 
but others, that " in themselves are not at all of kin," 
" come to be so united in some men's minds that one no 
sooner at any time comes into the nnderatanding than the 
whole Gang, always inseparable, show theraaelvea together." 
The following pass;^e on what may be called the asso- 
ciations of antipathy afEords a good instance of Locke's 
power of homely and apposite illustration : 

"Hany children imputing the pain (hej endured at school to thoir 
books tboj were coriecteil for, so join those ideas together, that a 
book becomes their aversioti, and the; are never reconciled to the 
Btud; and use of them nil tlidr liras after; and thus reading be- 
comes a temient to them, vhicb othoririse posaiblj tbev might have 
miide the great pleasure of their lives. There arc rooms convenient 
enough, tliat some men cannot stud; in, and fashions of Teasels, 
which though Qever so clean and commodious, thej cannot drink out 
of, and that b; reason of some accidental ideas which arc annexed 
to thom and mike them offeusive. And who is there that hath not 
observed some man to flag at the appearance or io the uompuij of 
some certain person not otherwise superior to him, but because, hav- 
ing once on some occasion got the ascendant, the idea of authority 
and distance goes along with that of the person, and he that has 
been thus subjected is not able to scparat4; them." 

Bad Locke's Esmy ended with the Second Boob, we 
should hardly have detected iu'it any incompjeteness. It 

' SirW. Hamilton refers to La Chambre (Si/iitinu de rAme: Paris, 
1864) BB having anticipated Locke in the use of this e:tpre93ion. In 
Liv. IV., eh. iL, art 9, La Chambre speaks of " i' Union et la Liaison 
dea Images," but I canuot End that be approaches any nearer to ths 
nov established phraieology. 
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might have been regarded as an analytical work on the 
natnre and origin of oar ideas, or, in other words, on the 
dements of our knowledge. There are, however, a third 
and fourth book — the former treating " Of Words," the 
latter " Of Knowledge and Opinion." Locke's notion ap- 
pears to have been that, after treating of " Ideas," main- 
ly as regarded in themselves, it was desirable to consider 
them aa combined in Judgments or Propositions, and to 
estimate the various degrees of assent which we give or 
ought to give to such jndgments, when formed. The 
Fourth Book thus, to a certain extent, takes the place, and 
was probably designed to take the place, of the Logic of 
the Schools. " But," to quote Locke's own language in 
the Abstract of the Essay, " when I came a little nearer to 
consider the nature and manner of human knowledge, I 
found it bad so much to do with propositions, and that 
word9, either by custom or necessity, were so mixed with 
it, that it was impossible to discourse of knowledge with 
that clearness we should, without saying something first 
of words and language." 

The last three Chapters of the Third Book are remark- 
able for their sound sense, and may still be read with the 
gT'catest advantage by all who wish to be put ou their 
gnard against the delusions produced by misleading or in- 
adequate language — those "Idola Fori" which Bacon de- 
scribes as the most troublesome of the phantoms which 
beset the mind in its search for truth. Some of the best 
and freshest of Locke's thoughts, indeed, are to be found 
in this book, and especially in the less technical parts of it. 

The Fourth Book, under the head of Knowledge, treata 
of a great variety of interesting topics: of the nature of 
knowledge, its degrees, its extent, and reality ; of the truth 
and certainty of Universal Propositions ; of the logical 
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axioms, or iawB of thought; of the evidence for the ex- 
istence of a God ; of Faith and Reaaon ; of the Degreea 
of Assent ; of Entbusiasin ; of Error. Into these attract- 
ive regions it is impossible that I can follow my author, 
but the reader who wishes to see examples of Locke's 
stronfT pfiictical sense and, at the same time, to nnderatand 
the popularity so soon and so constantly accorded to the 
Essay, should make acquaintance at least with the foar 
chapters last uamed. 

From the task of description I now pass to that of 
criticism, thoufih this must be confined within still narrow- 
er limits than the former, and indeed, amongfit the multi- 
plicity of subjects which invite attention, I must confine 
myself to one only : the account of the ultimate origin 
of our knowledge, which forma the main subject of the 

Locke, as we have seen, derived all oar knowledge from 
Experience. But experience, with him, was simply the 
experience of the individual. In order to acquire this ex- 
perience, it was indeed necessary that we should have cer- 
tain "inherent faculties." But of these "faculties" he 
gives no other account than that God has " fnrniBhed " or 
" endued" us with them. Thus, the Deus ex machina was 
as much an acknowledged necessity in the philosophy of 
Locke, and was, in fact, almost as frequently invoked, as 
in that of his antagonists. Is there any natural account 
to be given of the way in which we come to have these 
"faculties," of the extraordinary facilitj ■ne pjsscs^ of 
quiring simple and forming complex ideas is a question 
which he appears never to have put to himself Inquiries 
of this kind, however, we must recollect, were foreign to 
the men of his generation, and, in fact, have only recently 
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become a recognised branch of mentAl philosophy. Henco 
ii was tbat his system left so much unexplained. Not 
only the rery circumftance tliat we have " inherent facul- 
ties "at all, but the wide differences of natural capacity 
which we obserre between one man or race and another, 
and the very early period at which there spring up in tha 
mind such notions as those of space, time, equality, causal- 
ity, and the like, are amongat the many difficulties which 
Locke's theory, in its bare and unqnalilied form, fails sat- 
isfactorily to answer. It was thus comparatively easy for 
Eant to show that the problem of the origin of knowU 
01^ could not be left where Locke had left it ; that onr 
a poaUriori eiperiences presuppose and are only iotfilligi- 
ble through certain a priori perceptions and conceptions 
which the mind itself impoaes aJ)on them ; or, to nse more 
accurate language, through certain a priori elements in oup 
perceptions and conceptions, which the mind contribotea 
from itself- Thns the child appears, as soon as it is capa- 
ble of recognizing any source of its impressions, to regard 
an object as situated in apace, an event as happening in 
time, circnmstanoes which have occurred together as likely 
to occur together ^ain. But Kant's own account was 
defective in leaving this it priori element of our knowl- 
edge unexplained, or, at least, in attempting no explana- 
tion of it. The mind, according to him, is poaaeaaed of 
certain Forms and Categories, which shape and co-ordi- 
nate the imprusaiona received from the external world, 
being as necessary to the acquisition of experience, as ex- 
perience is necessary to eliciting them into consciousness. 
Bat here his analysis ends. He docs not ask how the 
mind comes to be posseased of these Forms and Catego- 
ries, nor does ho satisfactorily determine the precise re- 
lation in which they stand to the empirical elements of 
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knowledge. When stodying hia philoaDphy, we eeem in- 
deed to be once more receding to the niysterioHB region 
of lanitte Ideas. But the mystery k removed at least 
several stages b;tcl(, if we apply to the solution of tbeae 
mentfll probleraa the priociple of Heredity, which haa re- 
cently been found so potent in clewing up many of the 
difficaltiea connected with external nature. Wha.t are the 
"Innate Ideas" of the older philosophera, or the Forma 
and Categories of Kant, but certain lendvndes of the mind 
to group phenomena, the "fleeting objects of sense," un- 
der certain relations and regard them under certain as- 
pects? And why should these tendencies be accounted 
for in any other way than that by which we are accns- 
ti:inied to account for the tendency of an animal or plant, 
belonging to any particular species, to exhibit, as it devel- 
opea, the physical characteristics of the species to which 
it belongs? The exiatenoe of the various mental tenden- 
cies and aptitudes, so far as the individual is eoncemed, 
is, in fact, to be explained by the principle of hereditary 
transmission. But how have these tendencies and apti- 
tudes come to be formed in the race ? The most scientific 
answer is that which, following the analogy of the theory 
now so widely admitted with respect to the physical strnot' 
lire of animals and plants, assigns their formaUon to the 
continuous operation, through a long series of ages, o 
causes acting uniformly, or almost uniformly, in the sam 
direction — in one word, of Evolution. This explanatio 
may have its d i flic ul ties, but it is at any rata an attempt 
at a natural explanation where no other such attempt 
exists, and it has the merit of falling in with the expla- 
nations of corresponding phenomena now moat generally 
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According to this theory, there is both an i priori and 
an a poiUriori element in our knowledge, or, to spedk 
more accurately, there are both 4 priori and a posteriori 
conditions of our knowing, the h posteriori condition be- 
ing, as in all systems, individual experience, the & priori 
condition being inherited mental aptitudes, which, as a rule, 
become more and more marked and persistent with each 
successive transmission. Now Locke lays atreas simply 
upon the h posteriori condition, though he rocognises a 
certain kind of A priori condition in our " natural facnl- 
ties," and the simple ideas furnished by reflecting on their 
operations. The very important condition, however, of 
inherited aptitudes facilitating the formation of certain 
general conceptions concurrently, or almost concurrently, 
with the presentation of individual experiences, did not oc- 
cur to him as an element in the solution of the problcia 
he had undertaken to answer, nor, in that atage of specu- 
lation, could it well have done so. Qis peculiar contribu- 
tion to the task of solving this question consisted in his 
skilful and popular delineation of the 4 posteriori element 
in knowledge, and in his masterly exposure of the insuffi- 
ciency of the account of the a priori element, as then com- 
monly given. Locke's own theory waa afterwards strain- 
ed by Hnrae and Hartley, and still more by his professed 
followers in France, such as Condillac and Helvetius, till 
at last, in the opinion of most competent judges, it snap- 
ped asunder. Then, under the massive, though often par- 
tial and obscure, treatment of Kant, came the rehabilitar 
tion of the h priori side of knowledge. In recent timea, 
mainly by aid of the light thrown on it from other branch- 
es of inquiry, a more thorough and scientific treatment of 
psychology has done much, as I conceive, towards com- 
pleting and reconciling the two divergent theories which 
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at one time seemed hopelessly to divide the world of pliil- 
osophic thinkera. And jet, as it appears to me, the olti- 
mate mystery which Bun'ounds the beginnings of intellact- 
ual life on the globe has by no means been removed. 

As closely connected with this general criticism of 
Locke's system, or rather as presenting the defects just 
criticised under another form, I may notice the tendency 
of the Essai/ to bring into undue prominence the passive 
receptivities of the Mind, and to ignore its activity and 
spontaneity. The metaphor of the tabula rasa, the sheet 
of " white paper," once admitted, eitereisea a warping in- 
fluence over the whole work. The author is so busied 
with the variety of impressions from without, that he 
seems sometimes almost to ignore the reaction of the 
mind from within. And yet this one-sideness of Locke's 
conception of mind may easily be exaggerated. " When 
the Understanding is once stored with simple ideas, it 
has the power to repeat, compare, and unite them, even 
to an almost infinite variety, and so can make at pleasure 
new complex ideas." (Bk. IL, ch. ii., § 2.) Moreover, 
amongst the simple ideas themselves are the ideas of Re- 
flection, " being such as the mind gets by reflecting on its 
own operations." The system, in fact, assumes an almost 
ceaseless activity of mind, after the simple ideas of sensa- 
tion have once entered it. But where it fails is in not 
recognizing that mental reaction which is essential to the 
formation of even the simple ideas of sensation themselves, 
as well as that spontaneous activity of mind which often 
seems to assert itself independently of the appliottion of 
any stimulus from without Here again a more scientific 
psychology than was possible in Locke's day comes t« 
our aid, and shows, as is done by Mr. Bain and other 
recent writers, that the nerves, stored with energy, often 
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dUcliavge themsalvea of their own accord, and that move- 
ment is at least aa mnch an original factor in animal life 
as is sensation, while sometimes it even precedes it in 
time. Had tlie constant interaction of mental activitj 
and mental receptivitj, producing a compound in which 
it is often almost impossible to disentangle tbe elements, 
been duly recognized by Locke, it would certainly have 
made his philosophy less simple, but it would have made 
it more trae to facts. Physiology, however, was in his 
days in far too backward a state itself to throw mnch 
light upon Psychology. And the reaction gainst the 
prevailing doctrine of Innate Ideas naturally led to a sys- 
tem in vrhich the influences of external circumstances, of 
edacatioD aud habit, were exs^^rated at the expense of 
the native powers, or as they might more appropriately be 
called the inherited aptitudes, and the spontaneous activity 
of the mind. 

Here, tempting as it is to follow my author along tbe 
many tracks of psychological, metaphysical, and logical 
discaaaion which he always pursues with sagacity, candour, 
and good sense, if not always with the consistency and 
profundity which we should reijuire from later writers, 
my criticism mast necessarily end. 

Before, however, finally dismissing tlio Basay, I mnst 
pause to ask what was the main work in the history of 
philosophy and thought which it accomplished. Many of 
its individual doctrines, doubtless, could not now be de- 
fended against the attacks of hostile criticism, and some 
even of those which are trne in the main, are inadoqaatfl 
or one-sided. But its excellence lies in its tone, its lan- 
guage, its method, its general drift, its multiplicity of 
topics, the direction which it gave to the thoughts and 
1 for many generations snbscqucut 
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to its appearance. Of tlie tone of candour and open- 
mindedness wLicb pervades it, of the unecholastic and 
ajireeahle form in which it is written, and of the great 
variety of interesting topics which it etarts, I have spoken 
already. Its method, though not abeolutelj new, even io 
modern times, for it is at least, to some extent, the method 
of Descartes, if not, in a smaller degree, of liobbes and 
Gassendi, was atill not common at the time of its appear- 
ance. Instead of stating a series of preconceived opin- 
ioQB, or of dogmas borrowed from some dominant school, 
in a systematic form, Locke sets to work to esamine the 
structure of his own mind, and to analyze into their ele- 
ments the ideas which he finds there. This, the introgpte- 
iive method, as it haa beeo called, though undoubtedly im- 
perfect, for it requires to be supplemented by tlic stody 
of the minds of other men, if not of the lower animals, as 
made known by their acts, and words, and history, is yet a 
great advance on the purely b. priori, and often fanciful, 
methods which preceded it. Nor do we fail to find in the 
Utiay some employment of that comparative method to 
which I have just alluded : witness the constant references 
to children and sarages in the first book, and tbe stress 
which is laid on the variety of moral sentiment esisting 
amoDgsl mankind. This inductive treatment of philosoph- 
ical problems, mainly introspective, bat in some measure 
also comparative, which waa extremely rare in Locke's 
time, became almost universal afterwards. Closely con- 
nected with the method of the book is its general purport 
By turning the mind inwards upon itself, and "making 
it itB own object," Locke surmises that all its ideas come 
either from without or from esperienco of its own opera- 
tions. He finds, on examination and analysis, no ideas 
which cannot be referred to one or other of these two 
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The s'lDgle word "experience" includes them 
Lotli, and furoisbea us with a good expression for mark- 
ing ihe general drift of Lis pbilosophy. It was pre-emi- 
nently a pliitoaophy of experience, both in its method &nd 
ID ila results. It accepts nolliing on authority, no fore- 
gone conclusions, no data from other sciences. It digs, 
as it were, into the mind, detaches the ore, analyzes it, and 
asks how the various constituents came there. The analyt- 
ical and psychological direction thus given to philosophy 
by Locke was followed by moat of the philosophical nrit- 
ers of the eighteenth century. However divergent in 
other respects, Hume and Berkeley, Hartley and Reid, the 
French Sensationalists, Kant, all commence their investiga- 
tions by inquiring into the constitution, the capacities, and 
tlie limits of the Human Mind. Nor can any system of 
specalatioD be constructed on a sound basis which has 
neglected to dig about the foundations of human knowl- 
edge, to ascertain what our thoughts can and what they 
cannot compass, and what are the varying degrees of as- 
surance with which the various classes of propositions may 
be accepted by us. Two cautions, indeed, are necessary 
in applying this procedure. We must never forget that 
the mind is constantly in contact with external nature, 
and that therefore a constant action and reaction is taking 
place between them ; and we must never omit to base our 
inductions on an examination of other minds as well as 
our own, bringing into the account, as far as possible, every 
type and grade of mental development. 

It was not, however, only its general spirit and direction 
which Locke impressed on the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. He may almost bo said to have recreated that 
philosophy. There is hardly a single French or English 
writer {and we may add Kant) down to the time of Dugald 
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Stewart, or even of Cousin, Hamilton, and J. S. Mill, who 
does not profess either to develope Lockers system, or to 
supplement, or to criticise it. Followers, antagonists, and 
critics alike seem to assume on the part of the reader a 
knowledge of the Essay on the Human Understanding^ 
and to make that the starting-point of their own specula- 
tions. The office which Bacon assigns to himself with 
reference to knowledge generally might well have been 
claimed by Locke with reference to the science of mind. 
Both of them did far more than merely play the part of 
a herald, but of both alike it was emphatically true that 
they " rang the bell to call the other wits together." 
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In the £aa.!/ on the Human Undenlanding, B)l IT^ 
cb. X., Locke attempts to prove tbe eiisteoce of a God, 1 
wluch, thoo^h God has given us no innate idea of Hint- , 
self, be re^Titrdn as " tbe most obvious tratb tbat reason dis- 
cerns," and as resting on evidence equal to matbematical 
certainty. Muralitj is, he maintains, entirely based apoD 
tlie Will of God. If there were no God, there would, for 
bim, be no morality, and this is tbe reason of his denying 
to Atheists the protectioD of tlie State. In tbe chapter on 
the Existence of God be says expressly tbat this truth is so 
fundamental that " all genuine morality depends thereon," 
and almost at tbe beginning of the Essay (Bk. I., ch. iii, 
§6), while acknowledging tbat "several moral rules may 
receive from mankind a very general approbation, without 
either knowing or admitting tbe true ground of morality," 
he maintmna tbat such true ground " ean only be tbe Will 
and Law of a God, who scee men in tbe dark, has in his 
hand rewards and punishments, and power enough to call 
to account the proudest offender," Again, " the Rule pro- 
scribed by God is tbe true and only measure of Virtue." 
Hut how are wo to ascertain this rule 1 " God has by an 
separable connexion joined Virtue and Public llappinesa 
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together," and hence we have only to ascertain, by the use 
of the natural reason, what on the whole conduces moat to 
the public welfare, in order to know the Divine Will, The 
rnles, when arrived at, have a " moral and eternal obliga- 
tion," and are enforced by fear of "the Hell God haa or- 
dained for the puniahment of those that transgress them." 

This form of Utilitarianism, resting on a theological 
basis and enforced by theological sanctions, is precisely 
that which afterwards became so popular and excited so 
much attention, when adopted in the well-known work of 
Paley. According to this system, we do what is right sim- 
ply because God commands it, and because He will punish 
us if we disobey His orders, " By the fault is the tod, and 
with the transgression a fire ready to pnnish it." But, not- 
withstanding the divine origin and the divine sanction of 
morality, itt measure and test are purely human. Each man 
is required by the Law of Gad to do all the good and pre- 
vent all the evil that he can, and, as good and evil are re- 
solved into pleasure and pain, the ultimate test of virtue 
or moral conduct comes to be its oonduciveness to promote 
the pleasures and avert the pains of mankind. Bentham, 
whose ethical system, it may be noticed, differed mainly 
from that of Locke and Paley by not being baaed on a 
theological foundation, extends the scope of morality to all 
sentient creatures, capable of pleasure and pain. 

I shall not here criticise Locke's theory so far as it is 
common to other atilitarian systems of ethics, but shall 
simply content myself with pointing out that its influence 
on subsequent writers has seldom, if ever, been sufficiently 
recognized. The theological foundation, however, on which 
it rests, and which is peculiar among the more prominent 
moralists of modem times to Locke and Paley, is open to 
an objection so grave and obvions, that it is curious it did 
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not occur to the aothon IhemMlvea. If what is right and 
wrong, good and evil, depends solely on the Will of God, 
how can we speak of God Himself aa good ? Goodnes, 
as one of tbe Divine attributes, woold then simply mean 
tlie conformity of God to His own Will, An elder con- 
temporary of Locke, Ralph Cudworth, so clearly aaw the 
difficulties and contradictions invotved in this view of tlie 
nataro and origin of morality, that he devotes a coDside^ 
able portion of his Trealtie concerning Eternal and /tn- 
mmtahU Morality (nbicb, however, was not published till 
1731) to its refutation. And, possibly, Locke himself may 
have been conscious of some inconsistency between this 
theory (the ordinary one amongst the vulgar, though a 
comparatively rare one amongst philosophers) and the at- 
tribution of goodness to God. For, in hia chapter on onr 
knowledge of the existence of God, he never expressly 
mentiouB the attribute of goodness as pertaining to the 
Divine Nature, though in other parts of the Eaiay it must 
be acknowledged that he incidentally does so. Moralists 
and philosophical theologians have generally escaped the 
difficulties of Locke's theory by making right or moral 
goodness depend not on the Will but on the Nature of 
God, or else by regarding it as an ultimate fact, iucttpable 
of explanation, or, lastly, by resolving it into the idea of 
happiness or pleasure, which itself is then regarded as an 
ultimate fact in the constitution of sentient beings. 

Two other characteristic doctrines of Locke's ethical 
system ought here to bo mentioned, though it is impos- 
sible, within the space at my command, to discnss them. 
One is that morality is a science capable of demonstration. 
The other, which is elaborately set out in the chapter on 
Power in the Etaay (Bk. IL, ch. sxi.), is that, though tha 
Agent is free to act as he wills, the Will itself is invariably 
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determined by motives. This solntioD of tlie well-worn 
controversy on the Freedom of the Will is almost identical 
with that offered by Hobbes before and by Hnme after- 
wards, and is usually known aa Determinism. 

We have seen that the main sanctions of morality, with 
Locke, are the rewards and punishments of a future state. 
But how arc we assured of future existence ? Only by 
Revelation. " Good and wise men," indeed, " have always 
been willing to believe that the soul was immortal;" but 
" though the Light of Nature gave some obscure glimmer- 
ing, some uncertain hopes of a future state, yet Human 
Reason could attain to no clearness, do certainty about it, 
but it was Jesus Christ alone who brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel." (Third Letter to the 
Bp. of Worcester.) But if the main sanctions of morali- 
ty are those of a future state, and if it is Christians alone 
who feel anything approaching to an assurance of such a 
state, surely morality must come with somewhat weak cre- 
dentials to the rest of mankind. And Locke doubtless 
believed this to be the case. But then, if this be so, 
CbrisUanB ought to be prepared to tolerate a. much lower 
morality than their own in dealing with men of other 
faiths — one of the many inconvenient consequences which 
result from founding morality on a theological basis. 

Under the head of Locke's theological writings may be 
included the Treatise on Ike Reasonableness of Christiani- 
ty with the two Vindications of it — the Essays on Tolera- 
tion, and the Commentaries on some of the Epistles of St. 
J'aul. The Reastmableness of Christianity was published 
in 1695, and may be taken as expressing Locke's most 
matured opinions on the questions of which it treats, 
though, in reading it, we must always bear in mind the 
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caution and reticence wliicli any writer of that time y 
divecgcd from the Btrict palli uf orthodoxy was obliged t^m 
observe. There can be no doubt that his object in thiafl 
work was to commend vihnt ho regarded as the fandl 
mental truths of Christianity to llie attention of reflectin^il 
men, and to vindicate to tiie Christian religion what Iifi] 
conceived to be its legitimate influence over mankind; 
Bnt, in trying to effect this his main object, he seems a 
to have wished to correct what he regarded a 
popular errors, and to bring back Christianity to the nonai] 
of the Scriptures, instead of implicitly following the Eft^I 
thera, the Councils, and the received theology of thft4 
Churches and the Schools. He attempted, he tells ns, to.1 
clear bis mind of all preconceived notions, and, followingfl 
the lead of the Scriptures, of which be assamed the infat-J 
libility, to see whither they would lead him, 
certainly trust his own assertion that he had no thought^-] 
of writing in the interest of any particular party, though^ J 
at the same time, it was evidently bis aim to extract froatfl 
the Scriptnrca a theory as much as possible in accordant 
with the requirementa of human reason, or, in other « 
to reconcile the divine light with the natural light of maa^ 
The main results at which he arrived may be stated t 
briefly, as follows, Adam had been created immortal, bn^S 
by falling from the state of perfect obedience, "he losfc] 
paradise, wherein was tranquillity and the tree of life; that. J 
is, he lost bliss and immortality." "In Adam all die,"" 
and hence all his descendants are mortal. But this seii< || 
tence is to be taken in its literal sense, and not in the si 
nification that " every one descended of him deserves end- 
less torment in hell-fire." For it seems " a strange way of A 
nnderstanding a law, which requires the plainest and d^ 4 
recteat words, that by death should be meant eternal 11^ 1 
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in miaery." Much less can death be interpreted as a ne- 
cessity of continual sinning. " Can the righteous God bo 
supposed, as a punisbment of our sin, wherewith He is 
displeased, to put man under the necessity of sinning con- 
tinually, and so multiplying the provocation!" Here it 
will be scon Locke strikes at the root of the doctrines of 
the taint and guilt of original sin, doctrines which had 
long been stoutly opposed by the Acminians or Remon- 
strants with whom he bad associated in Holland. Bat 
though it would have been an .injustice to condemn men, 
for the fault of another, to a state of misery " worse than 
non-being," it was no wrong to deprive them of that to 
w.'iich they had no right, the eiceptiona! condition of im- 
mortality. Adam's sin, then, subjected all men to death. 
But in Christ they have again been made alive, and " the 
hfe which Jesus Christ restores to all men is that life 
which they receive again at the resurrection." Now the 
conditions of our obtaining this gift are faith and repent- 
ance. But repentance implies the doing works meet for 
repentance ; that is to say, leading a good life. And faith 
implies a belief not only in the one invisible, eternal, om- 
nipotent Ood, but also in Jesus as the Messiah, who was 
bom of a vii^n, rose again from the grave, and ascended 
into heaven. When Christ came on earth, the minds of 
men had become so far blinded by sense and lust and su- 
perstition that it required some visible and unmistakable 
assertion of Ood's majesty and goodness to bring them' 
back to true notions of Him and of the Divine Law which 
He bad set them. "Reason, speaking ever so clearly to 
the wise and virtuous, had never authority enough to pre- 
vail on the multitude." For the multitude were under the 
dominion of the priests, and the " priests everywhere, to 
secure their empire, had excluded reason from having any- 
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thing to do in religion." " lu this state of darkness and 
error, in reference to the 'true God,' our Saviour found 
the world. But the clear revelation he brought with 
him di»isipated this darkness, made the ' one invisible true 
God' known to the world; and that with such evidence 
uid enei^y, that polytheism and idolatry have nowfaeie 
been able to withstand it." And, as he revealed to TQao« 
kind a clear kuowledge of the one true God, so also 1 
revealed to them a clear knowledge of their duty, w 
was e<iiially wanting. 

" NatursI religion, in its full extent, was nowhere tfaat I i 
taken vara of bj the force of n&turol reuon. It shouli 
the little that has hitherto been done in it, that it is too hard a ti 
lor unassisteil reason m establish uioralit; in nO its parts, upoa U 
true foundatiuu, nilh a clear a.ud conTincing light. And it 
■ surer and shorter wa; to the apprehensions of the vulgar 
of mankind, that one manifestly sent from God. and coming * 
visible autboritj from him, should, as a king and law-maker, I 
them their duties and require their obedience, than leave 
long and sometimes intricate deductions of reason to be 
to them- Such trains of reasoning the greater part of 
have neither leisure to weigii, nor, for want of educaUon and a 
skill to judge of. . . ■ Tou may as soon hope to have all the d 
labourers and tmdeenieD, the spinsters and dairy-maids, p 
mathematiciaus, as to have them perfect in ethics this way. HeHwfl 
ing plain commands is the sure and only course to bring them Mfl 
obedience and practice. The greater part eaiinot learu, and thnei.'J 
fore they must believe." 

It is true that reason quickly apprehends and approroa 
of these truths, when once delivered, but " native and o: 
inal truth is not so easily wroaght out of the mine as 
who have it delivered already dag and fashioned into e 
hands, are apt to imagine ;" moreover, " eEperience ahoin 
that the knowledge of morality by mere nataral lig 
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(tow agreeable Roecer it be to it) makes but a bIow prog- 
ress, and little advance in tbc world." 

The evidence of Christ's mission is to be found in the 
miracles, the occurrence and the divine origin of which 
Locke, both here and in the paper on Miracles published 
among hia Posthumous Works, appears to have thought 
it impossible to gainsay, "The miracles he did were so- 
ordered by the divine providence and wisdom, that they 
never were nor could be denied by any of the enemies 
or opposers of Christianity." And "this plain matter of 
fact being granted, the truth of our Saviour's doctrine and 
mission unavoidably follows." But once acknowledge the 
truth of Christ's mission, and the rule of life is evident. 
"To one who is once persuaded that Jesus Christ was 
sent by God to be a King, and a Saviour of tbose who do 
believe in him, all hia commands become principles ; there 
needs no other proof for the truth of what ho says, hut 
that he said it. And then there needs no more, but to 
read the inspired books, to be instructed; all the duties 
of morality lie there clear, and plain, and easy to be un- 
derstood." 

This, then, is Locke's scheme of a plain and reasonable 
Christianity, " These are articles that the labouring and 
illiterate man may coraprebend. This is a religion suit- 
ed to vulgar capacities, and the state of mankind in this 
world, destined to labour and travail," " The writers and 
wranglers in religion," indeed, "fill it with niceties, and 
dress it up with notions, which they moke necessary and 
fundamental parts of it, as if there were no way into the 
church but through the academy or lyceum ;" but the re- 
ligion which be had ennnciated was, Locke conceived, the 
religion of Christ and the Apostles, of the New Testament 
and of Common-Sense. 
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Thtt Locke, tliough he had do respect for the dogmai 
of tbc Chiirch, never Berioaslj qnestioned tbe supematarat 
birth of ChriKt, the reality of the Chrrslian miracles, or 
tbe Infalliliilily of the Scriptures, is abundantlj erident 
On the hut point his testimony is quite ae cmphstic as 
on the fonn<;r two. In tbe Sraaonablentg* of Christianity, 

■peaking of the writers of the Epi&tlca, lie says: " These 

holy writers, inspired from above, writ nothing but trutk" 
And, lo the name effect, in his Second Reply to StiUing- 
flecl, he writes :— " My lord, I read the revelation of tbe 
holy scripture with a full a^ursnce that all it delirera is 
tnie." The word " infallible " ia applied, without any 
misgiving or (juatification, to the contents of Scripture, 
though he assumes to each individual believer full libertv 
of interpretation. During hia residence iu Holland, as 
we have already seen, he appears to have entertained some 
donbta on this subject, but, at a Liter period, those doubts 
appear to have been finally laid. 

Notwithstanding, however, the sincerity and simplicity 
of Locke's religious faith, tbe doctrines which he main- 
tained must have represented but a very attenuated Chris- 
tianity to the partisans of the two great religious parties 
which were at that time nominally the strongest in Eng- 
land. A Christianity which did not recognize the heredi- 
tary taint of original sin, and which passed over the mys- 
tery of the Atonement in silence, must have been as dis- 
tasteful to one party as a Christianity which ignored 
Church authority and the esolusive privileges of the apos- 
tolical succession mast have been to the other. And to the 
zealots of both parties alike, a statement of doctrine which 
was silent on the mystery of the Trinity, or rather which 
seemed to imply that the Son, though miraculously c 
ceivcd, was not co^qnal or co-eternal with the Father, and 
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which, by impUoation, appeared to suggest that, though 
the righteous would bo endowed with immortality, the 
torments of the wicked would have ao end, might well 
seem not to deserve the name of Christianity at all. We 
need feel no wonder, then, that the appearance of Locke's 
work was followed by a bitter theological controversy 
which lasted during the rest of his life, and beyond It. 
Of these attacks upon him, and his Vindicationi, I have 
spoken in a previous chapter. 

Whether Locke's presentation of Christianity is really 
more " reasonable " than the ancient and venerable creeds 
which it attempted to replace, is a question which might 
be debated now with fully as much vigour as in his own 
day. On the one hand, it might be maintained that a 
religion which has no mysteries, which has been pared 
down to the requirements of human reason, has ceased to 
be a religion altogether. That which ia behind the veil 
can only be partially revealed in our present conditioc 
and to our present faculties. Now we know, and can 
know, only in part On the other hand, it might be said 
that the " reason " is quite as much oSended by the doc- 
trines which Locke retained as by those which he reject- 
ed. It is necessary, however, to recollect, in estimating 
his position, that the theological difficulties of his age 
were moral and metaphysical rather than scientific and 
critical. The moral consciousness of many reflecting men 
was shocked by doctrines like those of original sin, pre- 
destination, the atonement, and everlasting punishment. 
!Nor coald they reconcile to their reason the seeming con- 
tradictions of the doctrine of a Triune God. But the 
stndy of nature had not advanced sufficiently far, or been 
sufficiently widely spread, to make the idea of supernatural 
inten-ention in the ordinary «ourse of affairs, such as is 
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constantly presented to na in the Biblical history, any seri- 
ous or general stambling- block. Mach leas had the criti- 
cism of the Sacred Teil, or the comparison of it vith the 
sacred books of other religions, become sufficiently com- 
mon, or been carried oat with sufficient rigoar, to disturb, 
to any great extent, the recei?ed opinion that the £ib)e 
naa literally, or, at least, substantially, the Word of G04L 
Hence the via media on nhich Locke took hia stand, 
thongh it might have been impossible to a philosopher 
of the next generation, seemed reasonable and nataral 
enough to speculative men among his contemporariea. 
And for him it had at least this advantage, that it en- 
abled him honestly to reconcile the conclnsions of hia 
philosophy with the singnlar piety and dcvoutncss of biA 
disposition. Had bis religious doubts proceeded further 
than they did, there would probably have ensued a mental 
struggle which, besides causing him much personal iia- 
happinesB, might have deprived posterity of the more im- 
portant of his works. 

Of T?ie Letters on Toleration, though deeply interest- 
ing to the generation in which they were written, a very 
brief account will here suffice. Their m^n thesis is, that 
the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate does not ortend to 
the regulation of religions worship or to controlling the 
expression of religious beliefs, except so far as that wor- 
ship or those beliefs may interfere with the ends of civil 
government. The respective provinces of a commonwealth 
and a church are strictly defined, and are shown to he per- 
fectly distinct. " The boundaries on both sides are fixed 
and immovable. He jumbles heaven and earth together, 
the things most remote and opposite, who mixes these 
societies, which are in their original, end, business, and in 
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everytbing', perfectly distinct and infinitely different from 
each other." But it may be asked, are there no specU' 
lative opiniona, no tenets, actual or possible, of any relig- 
ious community which should be restrained by the Civil 
Magistrate ? The answer is, yes, — 



" Krat, No opinions contrary to biiinan aocietj, or to those moral 
rules which are neceeaarj to the preservation of civil society, are to 
be tolerated by tl 



Secondly, after speaking of those who maintain such 
positions as that " faith is not to be kept with heretics," 
that " kings excommunicated forfeit their crowna and 
kingdoms," that "dominion is founded in grace," he pro- 



" Tbeae, therefore, and tbo lilce, who attribute unto the faittifui, 
religious, and orthodox, that is, in plain terms, unto themselves, a.Qj 
peculiar privilege or power a1>ove other mortals in civil concern- 
ments, or who, upon pretence of religion, do cballengo an; manner 
of authority aver such as are not associated with them in their ec- 
clesiastical communion : I Bay these have do right U> be tolerated by 
the magistrate, aa neither those that will not own and teach the duty 
of tolerating a1! men in matters of mere religion. For what do all 
these and tbe like doctrines signify, but that tbe; may, and are ready 
upon any occasion to seize tlie government, and pusscss themselves 
of the estates and fortunes of their feHow.aubjectB, and that they 
only ask leave to be tolerated by tbe magistrates so long uotE tbey 
find themselvca strong enough to effect it f" 

"Thirdly, That church can have no right to be tolerated by the 
magistrate, nhicb is constituted upon such a bottom that all those 
who enter upon it do thereby ipso facto deliver themselves up to the 
protection and service of another prince. For by this means the 
magistrate would ^ve way ta the settling of a foreign jurisdiction in 
his own country, and suffer his own people to be listed, as it were, 
lot BOldiers agaiust his own government." 

** Lastly, Those are not at all to bo tolerated who den; tbe l)^g 
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consUntty pre«eat«d to us id the Biblical bistor}', any seri- 
oas or general stambliog-block. Mach less had the criti- 
cbm of the Sacred Teit, or the comparison of it with the 
wcrcd books of other religioiu, become sufficiently com- 
moD, or been carried oot with sufficient rigour, to disturb, 
to any great extent, the received opinion that the Bible 
was literally, or, at least, substantial] y, the Word of God. 
Hence the via media on which Locke took his stand, 
though it might have been impossible to a philosopher 
of the next generation, seemed reasonable and natural 
enough to speculative men among his contemporaries. 
And for him it had at least this advantage, that it en- 
abled him honestly to reconcile the conclusions of hia 
philosophy with the singular piety and devoutness of his 
disposition. Had his religious doubts proceeded further 
than they did, there would probably have ensued a mental 
struggle which, besides causing him much personal an- 
happinese, might have deprived posterity of the more im- 
portant of his works. 

Of Tke Lttter* on Toleration, though deeply interest- 
ing to the generation in which they were written, a very 
brief account will here suffice. Their main thesis is, that 
the jurisdiction of the civil magistrate does not est«nd to 
the regulation of religious worship or to controlling the 
expression of religious beliefs, except so far as that woi^ 
ship or those beliefs may interfere with the ends of civil 
government. The respective provinces of a commonwealth 
and a church are strictly defined, and are shown to be per- 
fectly distinct " The boundaries on both sides are fixed 
aud immovable. He jumbles heaven and earth together, 
the things most remote and opposite, who mixes these 
societies, which are in their original, end, business, and In 
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of Ood. Fromiies. vorenanls. •nd ouilia, wbkb ftre the bonda of hu- I 

man aoclirl.T, cut bare no hold upon an atlii-iBl, The taking awaj o< | 
God, tbiiugh but Hieu in tliouglit, itiseulves all." 

The prsctical result of Locke's exceptions, at the time I 
at fflucU bo wrote, would tiavo bui^n to exclude frum toler- 
Htion Human C&tholicg, AtliL-bts, and perbaps certain sects < 
of Antinoinians, Roman CatLolica, however, woald not 
Lave been eicluUed ou tbe groond of tbeir belief in Tran- 
substantiation, as was actuutly tbe case, but because of 
those tenets which, in Locke's jadgmcnt, made them bad 
or impossible subjecti 

Locke was not by any means the first of English 
writers who had advocated a wide toleration in religion. 
Bacon, in his remarkable Eaay on Unity in Helicon, had j 
laid down, in passing, a position which is almost identical 1 
with that developed at length in the Letters on Toleration, I 
Dnring the Civil Wars, the Independents, as a body, had J 
been led on by tbeir theories of Church Government aad I 
of iadiTidual inspiration to maintiun, on principle, and ao- I 
cord, in practice, a large measure of religious toleration. J 
Amonsst divines of the Church of England, Hales of I 
Eton, Chillingworth, and Jeremy Taylor, had honourably 1 
distinguished themselves above tbe mass of their brethrea [ 
by expressly advocating, or unmistakably euGcgesting, tbe i 
same humane doctrines. The practical conclusions at 
which Taylor arrives, in his noble work on the Liberty of 
Prophesying, bear a close resemblance to those of Locke's 
Letters on Toleration, while the theoretical considerations ' 
on which he mainly founds them, namely, the difficulty of i 
discovering religious truth, and the small number of theo- 
logical propositions of which we can entertain anything 
like certainty, might be regarded as anticipating, to no 
small extent, some of the views expressed in the Reason' 
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ailenas of Christianity. Locke's attcntlou had been 
turned to tbeso questions at an early period of his life 
by the rehgions diasensioDB which accompanied the Civil 
"Wars, and, during the years immediately preceding the 
publication of the first Letter on Toleration, his interest 
in them must have been sustained not only by the events 
which were then happening in England, hut by the com- 
mon topics of conversation amongst his Arminian or Re- 
monstrant friends in Holland. The peculiarities of their 
portion and the tendencies of their doctrines had, at an 
early date, forced on the Dntch Remonstrants, just as on 
the English Independents, the necessity of claiming and 
defending a wide toleration. What, perhaps, mainly dia- 
tingnishea Locke's pamphlets is their thorough outapoken- 
nesa, the political rather than the theological character of 
the ai^ument, and the fact that they are espressly dedi- 
cated to the subject of Toleration, instead of treating of 
it incidentally. 

The sharp line of demarcation which Locke draws be- 
tween the respective provinces of civil and religious com- 
inonities seems to lead logically to tlie inexpediency of 
mtuntaining a state establishment of religion. The inde- 
pendence which he claims for all religious societies would 
be inconsistent with the control which the State always 
has exercised, and always mast exercise, in the affairs of 
any spiritual body on which it confers special privileges. 
This conclusion, we can hardly doubt, he would have read- 
ily accepted. As for back as 1669, he had objected to 
one of the articles in the " Fundamental Constitutions of 
Carolina," providing for the establiabment and endowment 
of the Church of England in that colony. Even at the 
present day, men who adopt the most liberal and tolerant 
opinions on religious questions are divided as to the ex' 



pedieDcy or inexpediency of recognizing a State-Chnrcli ; 
hat those wLo embrace the latter alternative may, perhaps, 
fairly claim Locke as hiiving been on their side. 

The system contained in the Jteasonabteness of ChrU- 
iianily had been constructed solely on an examination of 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. In addition to 
the difScultiea of interpretation attaching to the Epistles, 
Locke had urged that " they were writ to them who were 
in the f^th and true Christians already, and so could not 
be designed to teach them the fundamental articles and 
points necessary to aaJvatioo." But to one who acceptr 
ed the divine inspiration and infallibility of all parts 
of Scripture, it was essential to establish the consistency 
and coherence of the whole. Accordingly, in the later 
years of his life, Locke set himself the task of eicpiMning 
the Epistles. This work seems to have been undertaken 
more for his own satisfaction and that of Lady Masham 
and his more immediate friends, than with any distinct 
design of publication. Nor did his commentaries see the 
light till after his death. 

The commentatorial work accomplished by Locke con- 
sists of paraphrases and notes on the Epistles to the Ga- 
latiana, Ck>rinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, together with 
An Eisay for the understanding of St. PauFa Epistles by 
consulting St. Paul himself 

It ia needless to remark that these commentaries are 
distingaished by sound, clear sense, and by a manifest spirit 
of candour and fairness. They are often quoted with ap- 
probation by commentators of the last century. But in 
the present more advanced state of grammatical and his* 
torical criticism, they are likely to remain, as they now 
are, the least consnlted of all his works. 
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The method, object, and drift of all Locke's theological 
writings is the same. Regardless of ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, but assuming the infallibility of the Scriptures, he 
attempts to arrive at the true and essential import of 
God's Revelation to man. His theoretical conclusion is 
that the articles of saving faith are few and simple, and 
the practical application of that conclusion is that, not 
only within the ample fold of Christianity, but even with- 
out it, all men, whose conduct is consistent with the main- 
tenance of civil society, should be the objects of our good« 
will and charity. 



Locke's tractate on Education, though aome of the niax-1 
inis are reit^-Tattid with needless prolixity, aboundB inl 
sfarewduesa and common-Bense. Taking as the object ofl 
education the production of " a eound mind Id a sounii ' 
body," he begins with the " case," the " clay-cottage," and 
considers first the health of the body. Of the diet pre- 
scribed, dry bread and amall beer form a largo proporUon. _ 
Locke is a great believer in the virtues of cold water.] 
Coddling, in all ita forms, was to be repressed with i 
strong hand. My young master was to be much in thai 
open air, he was to play in the wind and the Bun withootfl 
ft hat, his clothes were not to be too warm, and his belv 
was to be bard and made in different fashions, that hd-l 
might not in after-HEe feel every little change, when therafl 
was no maid " to lay all things in print, and tuck him inf 

In the cultivation of the mind, far more importance iafl 
attached to the formation of virtuous habits, and even oCl 
those social qualities which go by the name of "goodi 
breeding," than to the mere inculcation of knowledge. " ll 
place Virtue as the first and most necessary of those ea-\ 
dowraents that belong to a Man or a Gentleman ; as abso-l 
lately requisite to make him valued and beloved by others, € 
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acceptable or tolerable to hiraself." Wisdom, tliat ia to 
say, " a man's maaagiog bia busincaa ably, and witli fore- 
sight, in tliis world," cornea next in order. In the third 
place ia Good Breeding, the breaches of which may be all 
avoided by " observing this one rule. Not to think meanly 
of ourselves, and not to think meanly of others." Learn- 
ing, though "thia may seem atrange in the mouth of a 
boukish man," he puta last. " When I conaider wliat ado 
is made about a little Latin and Greek, how many years 
are spent in it, and what a noiae and business it makes to 
no purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking that the parents 
of children still live in fear of the Schoolmaster's Rod." 
"Seek out some body that may know how discreetly to 
frame your child's manners; place him in hands whore 
you may, as much as possible, secure bis innocence, cherish 
and nurse up the good, and gently correct and weed out 
any bad iDclinations, and settle in him good habits. This 
ia the main point, and, this being provided for. Learning 
may be had into the bargain, and that, as I think" (a 
very common delusion among the educational roformera of 
Locke's time), " at a very easy rate, by methods that may 
be thought on." 

These being Locke's ideas as to the relative value of the 
objects to be aimed at in education, we need feel little 
anrprise at the disfavour with which bo viewed the system 
of the English Public Schools. 

"TiD jou csD find a School wherein it is possible for the Master 
to look after the manaera of bis scholars, and cau ahon us greai ef- 
forts of his care of foniuDg their minds to virtue and their carriage 
to good breeding as of forming their tongues to tbe learned lan- 
guages, you must cunFess that you have a etraiigo value for words 
when, preferring the languages of the ancient Greeks anil Romans to 
tbat wUch made 'em such brave men, ;rou think it worth wbUe to 
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haunl jaar son's innooeDce Kn<l virtue for a little Greek o&d Iititiiu 
Bu« «nj one'i being pal into • mixed herd of unnily boys, HUd 
there le4rDing to wrangle tl Trap or rook at Span-Fartliing flta him 
for civil oonrersatioD or tiuaineie, I do not see. And whut qualiti«a 
are ordioaril; to be got from such a troop of Pliy-felloira aa ScbooU 
usual); assemble together from parents of all kinds, tliat ft Ittbet 
■liould >o much covet, is liard to divine. I am sure he who ia able 
to be at the charge of a Tutor at home may there give bia eon ft 
more genteel carriage, more manly thoughts, aod a eena 
worthy and becoming, with a greater prvfloiei>cy in Leanung 
the bargain, and ripen him up aooner Into a man, than a 



The battle of private and public education has beeui 
waged more or less fiercely ever since Locke's time, as it< 
vaa w^ed long before, and, although it has now been 
generally decided in favour of the Schools, many of hU 
arguments have even yet not lost their force. 

Not only in the interest of morality, character, and man- 
nera did Locke disapprove the Public School system of 
his day. He also thought it essentially defective in ita 
subjects and modes of instruction. The subjects taoght 
vccro almost exclusively the Latin and Greek langnagea^ 
though at Locke's own school of Westminster the uppei 
forms were also initiated into Hebrew and Arabic. This 
linguistic training, though of course it included transla- 
tions from the classical authors, was to a large extent car- 
ried on by means of verse^making, theme-making, rep&- 
tition, and grammar lessons. Against all these modes of 
teaching Locke is peculiarly severe. Grammar, indeed, ha 
wonid have taught, but not till the pupil is sufficiently 
conversant with the language to be able to speak it with 
tolerable finency. Its proper place ia aa an iutroductioa 
to Rbetortc. " I know not why any one should waste hia 
time and beat his head about the Latin Grammar, who 
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does not intend to be a critic, or maie apeechea and write 
despatches in it. ... If hia nse of it be only to under- 
stand some books writ in it, without a ci'itical knowl- 
edge of the tongue itself, reading alone will attain this 
end, without charging the mind with the muUiplied rulea 
and intricacies of Grammar." But without a knowledge 
of some rules of grammar, which need not, however, be 
taught in an abstract and separate form, but may be 
learnt gradually in tho course of reading, writing, and 
speaking, bow would it be possible to attain to any pre- 
cise understanding of the authors read! The fault of 
the old systetn, which eren still lingers on in school in- 
Btmction, consisted not so much in teaching grammati- 
cal rules, as in teaching them apart from the writings 
which exemplify them, and which alone can render them 
intelligible or interesting to a beginner. 

The practice of filling up a large part of a boy's time 
with making Latin themes and verses meets with still 
more scathing censure than that of initiating liim into the 
learned languages by means of abstract mles of grammar, 
and we may well init^ine the cordial assent with whicb 
many of Locke's readers, smarting under a sense of the 
time they had in this way lost at school, would receive his 
criticisms. 

"For do but couaider what it U in mukicg a Theme that a faoDg 
lad is emplojed about ; it is to malco a apeecli on sume La.Un sajiuft 
BS Omnia vineil amor, or JVon Heet in bcllo bit peeeare, ic. And here 
the poor lad, who waots liDowledge of those things he is to speak 
of, which is to be had only from time and observation, must set Ub 
iDTention on the rack to Bay something where he knows nothing; 
which is a sort of Egyptian tyranny to bid them make briclcs who 
have DOt yet any of the materlaU, ... la the next plaue consider the 
Language that their Tliemea arc made in. 'Tia Latin, a lauguu^e 
foreign iu their couutry, and long since dead every where : a languaga 
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wbich joiir SOD, 'tia ft thousand to i 
onco to uftku A spL'oeh iu as long a 
man; and a language wherein the r 
au far different from oura that Ki bi 
improve the puritj and facility uf bis E 

"If these may be any reasona against children's making Latin 
Themes at bcLooI, I bare much more to say, and of mare w^ght, 
■gainat their making verses ; verses of any Sort. For if he has no 
genius to poetry, 'tia the most unreasonable thing in the world to 
torment a child and waste bis time about that wbieh can never suc- 
ceed ; and if he have a poetic vein, 'tia Co me the stntDgest thing in 
the world that the father should desire or suffer it t^ be cheriBbed or 
improved. Methinka the parents should labour to have it atlfled and 
suppressed as much as maybe; and I know not what reason a faUier 
can have to niah his son a poet, who does not desire to have him bid 
defiance to all other callings and business. Which is not yet the 
worst of the case; for if he proves a successful rhymer, and get onue 
the reputation of a Wit, I desire It may be considered what company 
and places he is likely to spend his dme in, nay, and estate too. Fur 
it is very seldom seen that any one diacovers mines of ^Id or silver 
in Faruassos. 'Tis a pleasant air, but a barren soil ; and there are 
very few instances of those who have added to ibcic patrimony tr 
anything they have reaped from tlience. Poetry and Gaming, which 
asually go together, are alike in this «>o, that thej seldom bring any 
advantage but to those who have nothing else lo live on." 

Repetition, as it is called, or " iearning hy heart great 
parcels of the authors which are taught," ia unreserved- 
ly condemned as heing of " no use at all, unlesH it be to 
baulk yonng lads in the way to leBrning languagea, which, 
in my opinion, should be made as easy and pleasant aa 
may be." " Languages are to be learned only by reading 
and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by heart ; 
which when a man's head is stuffed with, he has got the 
just furniture of a pedant, than which there ia nothing 
less becoming a gcutleman." This unqunliRed condemna- 
tion of the practice of committing to memory the choicer 
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pieces of clamcal authors, whether in the ancient or mod-^ 
em languages, would hardly be adopted by the education- 
al reformers of our own day. To tax tho memory of a 
child or a hoy with long strings of words, ill understood 
or not understood at all, is about as cruel and senseless a 
practice aa can well be conceived. It is one of the strange 
devices, invented by perverse pedagogues and tolerated by 
ignorant parents, through which literature and all that is 
connected with hooks bas been made so repulsive to many 
generations of young Englishmen. But if the tastes and 
interests of the pupil are skilfully consulted, and the un- 
derstanding is called into action as well as the memory, 
a store of well-aeieoted passages learnt by rote will not 
only do much to familiarize him with the genius of the 
language, but will also supply constant solace and occupa- 
tion in those moments of depression and vacuity which 
are only too sure to occur in every man's life, 

Locke, like Milton (see Milton's Famphlet on Education 
addressed to Master Samuel liartlib, and cp. Fattison's 
Life of Milton, published in this series, pp. 42—46), had 
embraced the new gospel of education according to Co- 
menius, and supposed that, by new methods, not only 
might the road to knowledge be rendered very short and 
easy, but almost all the subjects worth learning might be 
taught in the few years spent at School and College, The 
whole of Milton's " complete and generous education " 
was to be " done between twelve and one-nnd-twenty." 
And similarly Locke thinks that " at the same time that 
a child is learning French and Latin, he may also be en- 
tered in Ariliimetic, Geography, Chronology, History, and 
Geometry too. For if these be taught him in French or 
Latin, when he begins once to understand either of thes« 
I will get a knowledge in these s 
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the language to boot." To these subjects are aftorwarda 
■ddfd Astronomy, Ethics, Civil and Common Law, Natu- 
nl Philosophy, and almost all the then bnowa brauches 
of huraae knowledge, though, curiously enoogh, Greek ia 
omitted as not being, like I^tin and French, essential to 
the ediicatioD of a gcntlem&o, and being, moreover, oaey 
of acquiailioii, " if he has a mind to carry bb studies 
farther," in after-life. Concurrently with these iutellect- 
lul pursuits, the model young gentleman is to graduate 
in dancing, fenciug, wrestling, riding, besides (and on this 
addition to his accomplishments the utmost stress ia laid) 
" learning a trade, a manual trade, nay, two or three, bat 
one more particularly." And all this programme appar- 
ently was to be filled ap before the age of one-and-twenty, 
for at that time Locke assumes that, notwithstanding all 
reasons and remonstrances to the contrary, my young 
master's parents will insist on marrying him, and " 
young gentleman being got within view of matrimony, 
'tis time to leave him to his mistress." This idea of aa 
education embracing the whole field of human knowledge 
Mid accomplishments is a vision so attractive, that it wc 
bo strange indeed if it did not from time to time present 
itoelf to the ciitliusiast and the reformer, But wherever 
the experiment has been tried on boys or youths of aver- 
age strength and ability, tho vision has invariably been 
dissipated. And, as the circle of human knowledge i 
constantly widening, whereas the capacity to leam remains 
much the surae from generation to generation, tJie failure 
ia i Devi table. 

Any account of Locke's views on Education, however 
meagre, would be very imperfect, if it neglected to notice 
the moliveB to obedience and proficiency which he pro- 
posed to substitute for what waa then too often the one 
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and only motive on which the Schoolmaster relied, fear of 
the rod. Corporal chaatiaement should be reserved, he 
thought, for the oSence of wilful and obstinate disobedi- 
ence. In all other cases, appeal should be made to the 
pupil's natural desire of euployment and knowledge, to 
example acting through hia propensity to imitation, to rea- 
soning, to the sense of shame and the love of commen- 
dation and reputation. Many of Locke's suggestions for 
bringing these motives effecluallv to bear are very in;^n- 
iouB, and the whole of this part of the discussion is as 
creditable to his humanity as to his knowledge of human 
nature. 

There is a large literature on the theory of education, 
from the Book of Proverbs and the Republic of Plato 
downwards. It is no part of my task even to mention 
the principal writers in this field. But, besides some of 
the works of Comenius, the Essay of Montaigne De Pin- 
stilution des en/ants, and the tractate of Milton already 
referred to, we may almost take for granted that Locke 
had read the SckoolmasUr of Koger Ascham. This au- 
thor, who was instructor to Queen Elizabeth, is already 
sufficiently independent of scholastic traditions to think 
that "children are sooner allured by love, than driven 
by beating, to attain good learning," and to suggest that 
"there is no such whetstone to sharpen a good wit, and 
encourage a will to learning, as is praise." Ho protests 
almost aa strongly as Locke against the senseless mode, 
then and long afterwards prevalent, of teaching grammar 
merely by means of abstract rales, and proposes, as in 
part suhslilute, the method of double translation, that is, 
of translating from the foreign or dead language into 
English, and then back ^^n. Of the many works on 
education subsequent to Locke's, the most famous is, un- 
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donbt«dlj, Iho Smiit of RoaiMwa. On Ronsaean's theo> 
lies tlirra csn bo no qaoflioii that Locke, mcdistely or 
imiiiediHU>ly, exoraiMd considcrsblc influence, thongh IliQ 
range of ftjtmrulaliuD covered in the SmiJe far uxoeeda that 
of the Tho«ffhtg eoneeminff Edueation. Of the points 
comuion tu llie two writers, 1 may specify the Gxten^on 
of the term "ciiacation" U> the regulations of the nurseiy, 
tb« sul)BtilutJon of an appeal to the tender and the social 
aScctioDs for the harsh discipline mostly in vogae amoii|^ 
our ancestors, the stress laid on the importance of exam- 
ple and habituation in place of the mere ioonlcation of | 
rules, and, as a point of detail, the desirableness of leani- 
iog one or more manual trades. One circunistxnae, how- 
ever, as Mr. Morley has pointed ont, diittinguishes tJie I 
JSmilt from all the works on education which preceded it4- 1 
Its scope is not confined to the children of woll-to-do peo- I 
pie, and hence its object is to produce, not the scholar anH I 
the gentleman, but the tnnn. The democratic exten8ioii>l 
thus given to edacational theories has since borne fmiS I 
in many schemes designed for general applicability, or^ | 
specifically, for the ediioation of the poor, such as thoaa i 
of Basedow, Festaloszi, and, among our own counUymeot 
Dr. Bell. 

In connexion with the Thoughts on Edveation, it may j 
be convenient to notice tlic short treatise on the Conduct I 
o/" the Undentandiug. It is true that it was designed a» I 
an additional chapter to the Essay, but the mwn tl 
of which it treats is conneutfld rather with the work ofi I 
self-education than with the analysis of knowledge, or tha- ( 
classification of the faculties. This admirable little vol- 
ame, which may he read through in three or four houi% I 
appears to have been intended by Lookc as at least a pai^ | 
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tifll snbatituto for tbe ordinary logic. Ae in matters of 
conduct, so Id the things of the intellect, he thought lit^ 
tie of rules. It was only by practice and hahituntion UiaG 
men could become either Tirtnona or wise. But, though 
it is perfectly true that rules arc of little ura without prac- 
tice, it is not easy to see how babit can he Buccesiifully 
initiated or fostered without the assistanoe of rules ; and- 
inadequate as were the rules of the old scholastic logic to 
remedy the " natural defects in the understanding," they 
required rather to be supplemented than replaced. The 
views of Bacon on this subject, much as liey have been 
misunderstood, are juster than those of Locke. 

Right reasoning, Locke thought (and this is nearly tbo 
whole truth, though not altogether so), is to be gained 
from studying good models of it. In the Thovg/itg on 
Education, Le says, " If you would have your son reason 
well, let him read Chilhngworth." In this treatise, witli' 
the eame view he aommends the study of Matliematics, 
" Not that I think it necessary tliat all men should be deep, 
mathematicians, but that, having got the way of reason- 
ing which that study neeesaarily brings the mind to, thiiy 
might be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge,, 
as they shall have occasion." The great difference to be' 
observed in demonstrative and in probable reasoning is 
that, in the fonner one train of reasoning, " bringing thei 
mind to tbe source on which it bottoms," is sufficient, 
whereas " in probabilities it is not enough to trace one 
argument to its source, and observe its strength and weak- 
ness, but all the arguments, after having been so exam- 
ined on both Rides, must be laid in balance one against an- 
other, and, upon tbe whole, the understanding determine 
its assent." 

The great defect of this tractate (but its brevity makes 
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tUe iJefeGt of leu importance) is iU aingalar waot ofV 
method. In fact, it appears never to Lave undergone r 
vision. Tbe author seems to throw together his remarks 1 
and precepts without any attempt at order, and he~ i 
misses any opportunity of repeating bis attacks on what i 
ho evidcnUy ropirded as being, in his own time, the main 
hindrances to tho acquisition of a sound understanding — '• 
prejudice aod pedantry. But in justness of observation, 
iDcisiveoesa of language, and profound acquaintance with 
the workings of the human mind, there are many passages 
which will bear comparison with anything he has written. 
Specially worthy of notice is the homely and forcible char- 
acl«r of many of his expressions, as when he speaks of a 
" large, sound, roundabout sense," of "men without any in- 
dustry or acquisition of their own, inheriting local truths," 
of great readers "making their understanding only the 
warehouse of other men's lumber," of the ruling passion 
entering the mind, like " the sherifi of the place, with all 
the posse, a& if it had a legal right to bo alone considered 

Except for tho inveterate and growing custom of con- 
fioing works employed in education to such aa can be , 
'easily lectured on and easily examined in, it is difflcnlt j 
to understand why this " student's guide," so brief, and J 
abounding in such valuable cautions and suggestions, I 
should have so nearly fallen into desuetude. 
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Locke'b two Treatises of Government {published in 1690) 
carry us back into the region of worn-out controversies. 
The troublous times which intervened between the onb- 
break of the Civil War and the Revolution of 1688, in- 
cluding some years on either aide, naturally called forth a 
large amount of controversy and controversial literaturo 
on the rights of kings and subjects, on the origin of gov- 
ernment, on the point at which, if any, rebellion is juatiS- 
able, and other kindred topics. Not only did the press 
teem with pamphlets on theae subjects, but, for three-quar- 
ters of a century, they were constantly being ^iscuased and 
re-discussed with a dreary monotony in Parliament, _in the 
pulpits, in the courts of law, and in the intercourse of pri- 
vate Boeiety. It is no part of my plan to give any account 
of these disputes, except so far as they bear immediate- 
ly on the publication of Locke's treatises. It is enough, 
therefore, to state that the despotic and absolntist' side in 
the controversy had been, or was snpposed to have been, 
considerably re-inforced by the appearance in 1880 of a 
posthumous work, which had been circulated only in man- 
nscript during its author's lifetime, entitled Patriarclia, or 
the Natural Power of Kings, by Sir Robert Filmer. This 
cnriona book (a more correct edition of which waa pub- 
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linhed by Bdraund Bohon in 16B5) dfroands tbe rights of 
kingij on the patriarchal authority of Adam and bis enc< 
cesHors. Adam bad received directly from God (each was 
the tlicory) absolute dominion over Ere and all b)B cbil- 
dren and tbeir posterity, to the most remote generations. 
This dominion, which rested on two independent ground^ 
paternity and right of property, was transmitted by Adam 
to hie heira, and is at once the justification of the v&rioos 
BOTereignties now exercised by kings over their sabjects, 
and a reason gainst any limitation of their authority or 
any qnestioning of their titles. By what ingenioDS con- 
trivnnces the two links of the chain — Adam and the ky- 
eml raonarcbs now actually reigning on the earth — are , 
brought together, those cnrious in such speculations ma,ym 
find by duly consulting the pages of Sir Robert Filmei'vi 
work. 

Such a tissue of contradictions, assnmptione, and absuT 
dities as is presented by this book (which, however, c 
tains one grain of truth, namely, that all political power 
has, historically, its ultimate origin in the dominion exe 
cised by the head of the family or tribe) might have berai 
left, one would think, without any serious answer. Ba1^| 
we must recollect that at that time theological ai^nmeBts 
were introduced into all the provinces of thought, and that 
any reason, which by any supposition conid be connected- 
with the authority of Scripture, was certain to ( 
considerable inSuence over a vast namber of minds, A)iy< 
way, the book was celebrated and influential enough t 
merit, in Locke's jmlgincnt, a detailed answer. This a 
Bwer was given in due form, step by step, in the fomiei 
of Locke's two Treatiies, which appears to have been wri** 
ten between ISSD and 1635, as the Edition of tbe j 
triarcha quoted is invariably that of 1680. I do not pro 
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pose to follow him through his various argument!' and 
critieiams, many of which, as will readily be supposed, are 
acute and sagacious enough. Most modern readers will 
be of opinion that one of his questions might atone have 
sufficed to spare him any further concern, namely. Where 
ia Adam's heir now to bo found? If he could be shown, 
and his title indubitably proved, the subsequent question 
of his rights and preTogativea might then, perhaps, be 
profitably discussed. 

Of incomparably more importance and interest than the 
former treatise ia the latter, in which Locke seta forth his 
own theory concerning "the true original, extent, and end 
of Civil Govemmont." Mr. Fox Bourne is probably cor- 
rect in referring the date of the composition of this trea- 
tise to the time immediately preceding and concurrent 
with the English Revolution, that ia to say, to the closing 
P«riod of Iiocke's stay in Holland, The work, especially 
in the later chapters, bcara the marks of passion, as if writ^ 
tai in the midst of a great political struggle, and, in the 
Piefaee to the two Treatises, it ia diatiuctly stated to be 
th: author's object " to establish the throne of our great 
restorer, our present King William, and to justify to the 
world the people of England, whose love of their just and 
natural rights saved the nation when it was on the very 
brink of slavery and ruin." 

The theories advanced by Locke on the origin and nat^ 
ure of civil society have much in common with those of 
Puffendorf and Hooker, the latter of whom is constantly 
quoted in the foot-notes. After some preliminary specu- 
hitions on the "state of nature," he determines that Polit 
ical Society originates solely in the individual consents of 
those who constitute it. This consent, however, may be 
aignified either expressly or tacitly, and the tacit consent 
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" reaches as far as the very being of any one within tho 

territories of that government" 

Though no man need enter a political society gainst 
his will, yet when, by consent given either expressly or 
tacitly, he has entered it, he must submit to the form of 
government established by tho majority. There is, hovr- 
ever, one form of government which it is not competent 
even to the majority to establish, and that is Absolnte 
Monarchy, this being " inconsistent with civil society, and 
so being no form of government at all." Locke ridicules 
the idea that men would ever voluntarily have erected 
over themselves such an authority, " as jf, when men quit- 
ting the state of nature entered into society, they agreed 
that all of them but one should be nndcr the restraint of 
laws, but that he should still retain all the liberty of the 
state of nature, increased with power and made licentious 
by impunity. This ia to think that men are so foolish, 
that they take care to avoid what mischiefs may be done 
tbera by pole-cats or foses, but are content, nay, think it 
safety, to be devoured by lions." In these and some of 
the following strictures, he seems to have in view not only 
the ruder theories of Filmer and the absolutist divines, but 
also the more philosophical system of Hobbcs. 

But, supposing a government other than an Absolute 
Monarchy to have been established, are there any acts or 
omissions by which it can forfeit the allegiance of its sab- 
jects ! To answer tbis question, we must look to the ends 
of political society and government. Now the great and 
chief end which men propose to themselves, when they 
unite into commonwealths, is " the mutual preservation of 
their lives, liberties, and estates, which I call by the gener- 
al name, property." A government, therefore, which 
lects to secure this end, and still more a government 
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itself iayadea the rights of its subjeota, is guilty of a brcjioh 
of trust, and consequently may be lawfully set aside, when- 
e¥cr an opportunity occurs. Elenoe the community itself 
must always be regarded as the supreme authority, Iq 
abeyance, indeed, while its fiduciary properly and faithful- 
ly executes the powers entrusted to him, but ever ready to 
intervene when he misuses or betrays the trust reposed in 

On such a theory, it may be objected, of the relations 
of the people to the government, what is to prevent inces- 
sant disturbance and repeated revolutions J Loc&e relies 
on the inertia of mankind. Moreover, as he says, with 
considerable truth, in a previous paasi^, whatever theo- 
ries may be propounded, or whatever traditions may have 
been handed down, as to the origin, nature, and e>:tent of 
government, a people, which knows itself to be rendered 
miserable by the faults of its rulers and which sees any 
chance of bettering its condition, will not be deterred from 
attempting to throw off a yoke which has become intol- 
erable. " When the people are made miserable, and find 
themselves exposed to the ill-usage of arbitrary power, cry 
up their governors, as much as you will, for sons of Jupi- 
ter ; let them bo sacred and divine, descended or author- 
ized from heaven ; give them out for whom or what you 
please, the same will happen. The people generally ill- 
treated, and contrary to right, will be ready upon any oc- 
casion to ease themselves of a bnrden that sits heavy upon 

But, though there is much truth in this last remark, 
thei'e can be little question that absolutist theories of gov- 
ernment, especially when clothed with a religious sanction 
which appeals to the belief of the people at large, have 
ILui:h influence in protecting the person of an absolute 
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V&a, u woll » in ensonng the execution of bis orders 
whik, on Uio other Land, theories Like those of Locke 
hate a tendency to encourage criticism, and to weaken 
mtuif of the motives nhich have nsuAlly prevented men 
from oSoring lesiatAnce ti> the established govccoment. 
The pnctic4d conse4]aeiices of Locke's theories, as repro- 
duced and improved od \>y later writera, would probahlj' 
bo found, if we could trace them, to be n-'presented, ta no 
inooiuidcrable degree, in the French and American revo- 
lutions which oecnrred ahont a century after tbe .publica- 
tion of tbe Treatises. Nor Lave his speculations been 
without their share, probably, in determining much of the 
political history and still more of the political sentiment 
of oar own country. To maintain that kings hare a di- 
vine right to misgovom their subjects, or to deny that the 
people are, in the last resort, the supremo arbiters of the 
fate of their mlers, are paradoxes which, to Englishmeu of 
onr generation, would appear not so much dangerons aa 
foolisL Tills altered state of sentiment, and the good 
fruit it has borne in the improved relations between the 
Legislature and the People, the Crown and the Farlin- 
mant, may, without undue partiality, be aacribed, at least 
in some measuro, to the genorous spirit of liberty which 
warms our author's pages, and to the Whig tradition which 
BO long cherished hia doctrines, till at last thoy became the 
common heritage of the English people. 

Admirable, however, as, in most respects, are the parts 
of Locke's treatise which discnss the present relations of 
governors and governed, his conception of the remote 
origin of political society is radically false. " The first 
framers of the government," " the original frame of the 
government" (ch. idii.), have never had any existence ei- 
cept in the minds of jurists and publicists. In the prim- 
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itive stages of human development, governments, like lan- 
guages, are not made ; tliey grow. The observation of 
primitive communities still existing, combined with the 
more intelligent study of ancient history, has led recent 
writers to adopt a wholly different view of the origin of 
government (the question o! the respective rights of gov- 
tmors and governed is not affected) from that which pre- 
vailed in the times of Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau. The 
family or the tribe (according to different theories) ia the 
original unit of society. Government, therefore, of some 
kind or other must always have existed, and the "state of 
nature " ia a mere fiction. In course of time, the family 
or the tribe, by a natural process of development, would, 
in many cases, become greatly enlarged, or combine with 
other units like itself. Out of this growth or aggregation 
would arise, in most cases gradually and insensibly, the 
nation or state as known to later history. The consti- 
tution, the "frame of government," has generally passed 
througti stages similar to those passed through by the 
slate or nation. A body of custom must gradually have 
grown up even in the most primitive societies. The "cus- 
toms " would be interpreted and so administered by the 
house-father or head of the tribe. But, as the family or 
tribe changed its abode, or had to carry on its existence 
mder different circumstances, or became enlarged, or com- 
bined with other families or tribes, the customs would 
necessarily be modified, often insensibly and unconscious- 
ly. Moreover, the house-father or head of the tribe might 
3ompelled or might find it expedient to act in concert 
with others, either as equals or subordinates, in interpret- 
ing the customs, in taking measures of defence, in direct- 
ing military operations, or in providing for the Tarioos 
exigencies of the common life. Here there is no formal 
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•( mercantile opinion, advocated its farther redaction to 
fonr per cent lie muntuned, quoting tlie example of 
Ilollanil. that low interest is the cause of national wealth, 
and that, consequently, to lower the legal rate of int«rMt 
vould be to take a speedy and Bimple method of making 
tlie country riclier. Agalnet tbU proposal Locke argaed 
that the example of Holland was entirely beside the qoeo- 
tion; that the low rate of interest in that country waa 
owing to the abundance of ready money which it had for- 
merly enjoyed, and not to any legal restrictions ; naj, id 
the States there was no law limiting the rate of interest at 
all, every ono being free to hire out bis money for anjr- 
thing be could get for it, and the courts enCorcing the bar- 
gain. But, further, suppose the proposed law to be enact- 
ed ; what would be the consequences ! It would be cer- 
tain to be evaded, while, at the same time, it would ham- 
per trade, by increasing the difficulty of borrowing and 
lending. Rather than lend at a low rate of interest, many 
men would hoard, and, consequently, much of the money,— 
which would otherwise find its way into trade woald I: 
intercepted, and the commerce of the country be propor^ 
tionately lessened. Excellent as most of these argument^ 
are, Locke unfortunately stopped short of the legitiraaH( 
conclusion to be drawn from them. He did not propos 
S9 be should have done, to sweep away the usury taws a 
together, but simply to maintain the existing law fixing 
the maximum of interest at six per cent Sir Dndlej 
North, in his admirable pamphlet, Diaeoursei on TretdtM 
published in 1691, just before the publication of the (7o»-fl 
giderationa, but too late, perhaps, to have been : 
Locke, takes a much more consistent view as to the expe* 
diency of legal restrictions on the rate of interest, 
touching interest of money, be is clear that it should b«fl 
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left freely to the market, and not be restrained by law," 
NotwithEtanding the opposition of men like North and 
Locke, to whom may be added nn earlier writer, Sir Wil- 
liun Petty, the argnments of Child partially triumphed in 
the neit reign. By the 12th of Anne, the legal rate ot 
interest was reduced to five per cent., and bo continned 
till the Act of 1864, repealing, with regard to all future 
transactions, the existing Usury Laws. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that public opinion had been prepared for this 
measure mainly through the publication of Bentham's 
powerful Defence of Ugurt/, the telling arguments of 
which had gradually impressed themselves on the minds 
of statesmen and economists. Adam Smith, on the other 
hand, had stopped just where Locke did. " The legal rate 
of interest, though it ought to be somewhat above, ought 
not to be much above the lowest market rate." That the 
late of interest, whatever it may be, should be fised by 
law, be appears to take for granted. Indeed, be seems to 
write more confidently on this point than Locke had done, 
and, in this particular at least, appears to be of opinion 
that the legislator can look after the private interests of 
individoals better than they can look after their own. 
Happily, as Bentham points out, the refutation of thin 
paradox was to be found in the general drift and spirit of 
bis work. 

On the second question, " raising the value of money," 
Locke's views are much clearer and more consistent than 
on the first, It would be impossible to state more explio- 
itlj than he has done the sound economical dictum that 
gold and silver are simply commodities, not differing ea- 
aentially from other commodities, and that tbo govern- 
ment stamp upon them, whereby they become coin, can* 
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not iDKterially nii»c their ra]ni\ A« moitt of my readers 
•re KWKre, it has been a favourite device, time out of mind, 
of unprincipled and imjiecuniouH goFernraents to raiae tbe 
denominalion of the coin, or to put « smaller quantity of 
the preciouit uietAlu in coins retAiDing the old denomina- 
tioo, with the view of recrutliug an impoverisbed czcbeq- 
uor. There have, doubtless, been tinuncicra uniotelligent 
«nongh to suppose that this eicpedient might enrich the 
government, while it did no harm to the puople. But it 
requires only a slight nniount of reflection to see that aUa 
creditors are defraudc-d exactly in the same proportion I 
that in nhicli the coin is debased. One lucid pat 
from Locke's answer to Lowndes may suffice to show tlM 
forcible manner in which he presents thia trnth : 

" Rustng of cma t» but a specious word to decaiTe the nnwuy. 
onl; ^fcs Ibe usual danomiuBtioa of a greater quantltj of silrer b 
■ leu (b. ff., calling four graiaB of silver a petm; lo-Ja<r, when fivg 
grains of silver made a peunj yeaterday], but adds do worth or r 
value to the silver ooio, lo oialie aiueDds for its want of silver. Thai 
is impossible to be done. For it is onlj the quantity of silver in ll 
that is, and etematlj will be, the measure of its value. One may a 
rationallj hope to lengthen a foot, by dividing it into fifteen parts ii 
stead of twelve and calling them laches, as to inerease the value o 
diver that is in a shilling, by dividing it iuto fifteen parts inslead o 
twelve and calling th«m pence. This is all that is dune when a shiM 
ling is raised from twelve to fifteen pence." 

Lowndes had maintained that "raising the coin," ittM 
addition to malting up the loss caused by ealling in thai 
clipped money, and other advantages, would increase thfti 
circulating medium of the country, and so put a stop toM 
the multiplication of hazardous paper-credit and the i 
conveniences of bartering. Nothing could be better than J 
Locke's reply : 
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"Just aa the bo; cut his leatlicr into Bve quarti?rs (as he called 
tliem) to cover bis ball, when cut into four quarters it fell abort, but, 
aft«r all his pains, al much of hia ball laj bsre as before; if the 
quantit; of eoincd silver cmplujed in England fall short, the arbilra- 
rj dcDominalioa of a greater number of pence given to it, or, which 
is all one, to the aeveral coined pieces of it, will not make it com- 
mensurate to the aizc of our trade or the greatnees of our occasions. 
Tliia ia aa certain as that, if the quantity of a. board which is to atop 
a leak of a ship fifteen inches square, be but twelve inches square, it 
will not be made to do it bj being measured b; a foot that is divided 
into fifteen inches, instead of twelve, and so having a larger tale or 
number of inches in denominadon ^ven to it." 

The general priaciple tliat to depreciate (he coinage is 
to rob the creditor, and that, though you may change the 
name, you cannot change the thing, was quite aa emphati- 
cally stated by Petty and North aa by Locke. But the 
value of Locke's tracts consisted in their amplitude of 
argument and illastration, which left to the unprejadioed 
reader no alternative hut to accept their conclusion. As 
he himself said in a letter to Molyneux, " Lay by the ar- 
bitrary names of pence and shillings, and consider and 
speak of it aa grains and ounces of silver, and 'tia as easy 
as telling of twenty." 

Locke had the penetration to see that the laws existing 
in his time against the exportation of gold and silver coin 
must necessarily be futile, and, while it was permitted 
to export bullion, could answer no conceivable purpose. 
These laws, which date from the time of Edward the 
Third, were, curiously enough, not repealed till the year 
1819, though as early aa the time of the Restoration they 
had been pronounced by so competent a judge as Sir Wil- 
liam Petty to be " nugatory " and " impracticable." Noth- 
ing, aa Locke says towards the conclusion of his answer 
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to Lowndes, could preveDt tbc ciportation of sUrer ant 
gold ID pajtnont of dcbu contractod beyond the a^as, and 
it could " be no odds to England wbotbcT it was carried 
out in specie or wben melted dawn into bullion." Bob 
the principle on wliicb the prohibition of exporting go] 
■ud silver coin ultiuiately rested seems to have been 
cepted by him as unhesitstingly as it was by almost aD 
tbe other econoniists of tbe time. That principle vas 
that the wealth of a nation is to be measured by the 
anioQDt of gold and silver in Ita possession, this antoi 
depending on the ratio of tbc value of the exports to tl 
of tbe imports. Wben the value of the exports exceedt 
that of the import};, tbe Balance of Trade, as it was calli 
was said to be in favour of a country; when, on tbe other' 
band, the value of tbe imports exceeded that of the ex> 
porta, the Balance of Trade was said to be gainst it. 
favourable balance, it was assumed, mnst necessarily ii 
crease the amount of gold and silver in the country, whil 
an unfavourable balance must necessarily d^uiinish 
And, lastly, the amount of gold and silver in its pi 
sion was the measnre of a nation's wealth. These 
fonn part of what political econoniiata call tbc Mercantil 
Tlieory, which it was the peculiar glory of Adam Smil 
to demolish. 

It is Bomewliat humiliating to the biographer of Loci 
to be obliged to confess that, in this respect, his theori( 
on trade lag considerably behind those of an almost coi 
temporary writer, Sir Dudley North, whose work has 
ready been mentioned. Some of North's maxims ai 
worthy of Adam Smith, and one wonders that, wben on< 
enunciated, they found so little currency, and were 
completely ignored in both the literature and the le; 
lation of the time. Here ore a few, but the whole 
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may be read in less than an hour : " The whole world, as 
to trade, is but as one nation or people, and therein na- 
tions are as persons," " The loss of a trade with one na- 
tion is not that only, separately considered, but so much 
of the trade of the world rescinded and lost, for all is 
combined together." "No laws can set prices in trade, 
the rates of which must and will make themselves ; but, 
when such laws do happen to lay any hold, it is so much 
impediment to trade, and therefore prejudicial." "No 
man is richer for having his estate all in money, plate, 
&c., lying by him, bnt, on the contrary, he is for that rea- 
son the poorer. That man is richest whoso estate b in a 
growing condition, either in laud at farm, money at inter- 
est, or goods in trade." " Money exported in trade ie an 
increase to the wealth of the nation ; but spent in war and 
payments abroad, is so much impoverishment." " We may 
labour to hedge in the Cuckoo, but in vain ; for no people 
ever yet grew rich by policies, but it is peace, industry, 
and freedom that brings trade and wealth, and nothing 

Some o( Locke's opinions on trade and finance were 
undoubtedly erroneons, and it mast be confessed that the 
little tract of Sir Dudley North supplies a better summary 
of Boand economical doctrine than any which we can find 
in his writings ; but then this brochure is merely a sum- 
mary, with little of ai^oment or elucidation, and perhaps 
it wonid be difficult to point to any previous or contempo- 
rary writer whose works are, on the whole, more impor- 
tant in the history of economical sciencs than those of 
Locke." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Locke's inplukncb oh thought. 

To trace Locke's influence on subsequent speculation would 
bo to writfi the History of Philoaopliy from his time to 
our own. In England, France, and Germany there have 
been few writers on strictly philoaophical questions in this 
century or the last who have not cither quoted Locke's 
Essay with approbation, or at least paid him the homage 
of stating their grounds for dissenting from it. In tha 
last century, bis other works, especially those on Govern- 
ment and Toleration, may be said to have almost formed 
the recognized code of liberal opinion in this country, be- 
sides exercising a considerable influence on the rapidly de- 
veloping speculations which, in the middle of the century, 
were preparing an intellectual no less than a social revolu- 
tion in France. I can here only speak of the nature of 
Locke's influence, and of the directions it took, in the very 
broadest outline, and it is the less necessary that I should 
enter into detail, as I have frequently adverted to it in the 
preceding chapters. 

In England, tlie Essay, though from the first it had its 
ardent admirers, seemed, for eome years after its appear- 
ance, to have produced its effect on English philosophical 
literature mainly by antagonism. Many wore the ciitica 
who attacked the "new way of ideas," and attempted to 
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show the evil conaequeneea to morals, religion, and exact 
thought which must follow from the acceptance of Locke's 
apeculations. Here and there he was defended, but the 
attack certainly largely outnumbered the defence. Of 
these controversies I have already given some account in 
the chapters on Locke's Life, and need not, therefore, now 
recur to them. The first English writer on philosophy of 
the highest rank who succeeded Locke was Berkeley, and 
on him the influence of his predecessor is so distinctly ap- 
parent, that it may well be questioned whether Berkeley 
would ever have written the Prineipleg and the Dialogue*, 
if Locke had not written the £amy. Locke had regard- 
ed not "things" but "ideas" as the immediate objects of 
the mind in thinking, though he had supposed these ideas 
to be representative of things ; but why, argued Berkeley, 
suppose " things " to exist, if " ideas " are the only objects 
which we perceive ? Again, Locke had analyzed the idea 
of Matter conceived as " Substance " into " we know not 
what " support of known qualities. How, then, said Berke- 
ley, do we know that it exists ? The idealist philosophy 
of Berkeley may thus be viewed as a development, on one 
side, of the philosophy of Locke. But Hume, by carrying 
Berkeley's scepticism further than he had done himself, 
and by questioning the reality of Substance, aa applied 
either to matter or mind, may be said to have developed 
Locke's principles in a direction which was practically the 
very reverse of that taken by Berkeley. For the result of 
Berkeley's denial of "matter" was to enhance the impor- 
tance of " mind," and to re-assure men as to the existence 
of one all-embracing mind in the person of the Deity. 
But the result of the questions which Hume raised as to 
the substantial existence of either Matter or Mind was to 
leave men in a state of pure scepticism, or, as we should 
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DOW pcrliapit oil] it, Agnosticism. On the other appli- 
cktiona of Ilame'a method, I need not detain tbe readet 
To the ordinary commoD-»en!ie EuglisLman, who approach- 
ed philoaophical questions with iutercst but without tmj 
cial metaphysical ap^tnde, the systems both of Hnme 
' And Berkeley appeared to be open to the fatal objection 
of parados, and hence, throaghout the eighteenth century, 
Locke continued, in ordinary estimation, to hold tbe sa- 
prcmo place among English philosophers. Horace Wal- 
polo (writing ia 1789) probably exprosses the average 
Opinion of the English reading pabiic of his time, when 
he says that Locke (with whom he couples Bbcod) was al- 
most the first philosopher who introduced common-sense 
into his writings. Nor was it only that he was supreme 
ia popular estimation. Uis influence is apparent in almost 
«Tery philosophical and quasi-philosophical work of the pe- 
riod. It may specially be mentioned that the doctrine of 
Innate Ideas went out of fashion, both word and thing, and, 
when a similar doctrine came into vogue at the end of the 
century, under the authority of Reid and Stewart, it was il 
a modified form and under a new appellation, that of pi^ 
mary or fundamental beliefs. These authors always spi^ 
with the greatest respect of Locke, and Stewart especiai 
was always anxious to establish, when possible, an ideatli 
ty of opinion between himself and his illustrions predecet-^ 
BOr. And even in recent times, when the topics and condi- 
tions of philosophical speculation hitve undergone so much 
change, there are few philosophical authors of eminence 
who do not make frequent reference to Locke's Essajf. 
It is now perhaps seldom read through except by profes 
ed students of philosophy, but it is still probably often^i 
"dipped into" than any other philosophical treatise i 
the language. 
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Iq France, the I^ssay at first made little way. It toot 
more than twenty years to sell oB the firat edition of the 
French tranBlation, but from 1733 to 1758 editions fol- 
lowed one another in rapid snccesajon at inten'aU of about 
six years. Voltaire says that no man had been less read 
or more abused in France than Locke. The points in hia 
philosophy which seem to have been specially selected for 
attack were the Btatements that God migbt,if he pleased, 
annex thought to matter, and that the nutural reason could 
not alone assure us of the immortality of the soul. The 
qualifications, as the custom is, were dropped out of these 
statements, and it was roundly as.serted that Locke main- 
tained the soul to be material and mortal. Voltaire does 
not fail to point out the hastiness and injustice of these 
conclusions, and is himself unbounded in his admiration 
for the English philosopher. Malebranche, he says, is 
read on account of the agreeablene^ of bis style, Descartes 
on account of the hardihood of his speculations; Locke 
is not read, because he is merely wise. There never was 
a thinker more wise, more methodical, more logical than 
Locke. Other reasonera had written a romance of the 
sou! ; Locke came and modestly wrote its history, devel- 
oping the ideas of the human understanding as an accom- 
plished anatomist esplains the forces of the human body, 
Voltaire lived to see the philosophy of Locke, or rather 
an extreme phase of it, become almost the established 
creed of those who cared at all for speculative questions 
1 France. Condillac in his early work, the Sasai aur 
VOrigine des Connoigaances Humaines (first published in 
1746), simply adopts Locke's account of the origin of 
knowledge, finding It in the two sources of Sensation and 
Reflection. But in hia later work, the Traite dea Smia- 
(iimj, which appeared in 1754, be has gone far beyond his 
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tniuter, Bod not onlv find« the origin of all knoirled^ in 
scDsation alone, bat of all oar faculticft as well. It is in 
this work that tUe metapbur of the {^radnally aaimatcd 
Htaluo o<^arH. Cuudillac's system sood became the fash- 
ionable philosophy of his cunntrynicn, and both friends 
and fo<» crcdit^nl Locke with ita parentage. With Joseph 
de Maistre.who may be regarded as the bitterest expoDent 
of French UltrsmontaDism, Locke is the immediate link 
through whom ndretiiis, Cabanis, and the other enemies 
of the hnman race in France bad derived from Bacon the 
principles which had been so dcBtmctive to their conntry 
and mankind. But it was not the followers of Condtllac 
only who professed to base their systems on the princi- 
ples of Locke. Degerando, writing in 1813, says, " All the 
French philosophers of this age glory in ranging them- 
selves among the disciples of Locke, and admitting hia 
principles," The great names of Tnrgot, Diderot, D'Alem- 
bert, C'ondorcet, and Dcstult de Tracy alike appear in the 
roll of his professed disciples. And even when the reac- 
tion against the authority of Locke began in France, bis 
influence might still be traced in authors like Maine dc 
Biran, Royer Collard, Cousin, and Jouffroy, however em- 
phatically they might repudiate his system as a whole. 
Lastly, Angnstc Comte may be connected with Locke 
throngb Ilume. 

Except by way of reaction and opposition, Locke's in- 
fluence has been felt much less in Germany than in either 
England or France. The earliest opponent of his philos- 
ophy, who himself held any high rank as a philosopher, 
was Leibnitz, who, in his N^ouveaiix £ssais (written in 
1704, hot not published till 1765), attacked not only 
Qonclusions, bnt his method of comment 
philosophy with an examination of the 
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human mind. Yet lie recognizes the Essay as " one of 
tlie most heautifiil and most esteemed works of this time." 
It may be remarked as curious that be is disposed to rate 
the Thoughts on Ediieation even still higher than the Es- 
say. But, when wc think of Locke's relation to German 
philosophy, it is mainly in connexion with the antagonism 
of Kant. For, though Kant states that lie was " awoke 
from his dogmatic slnmber " by reading Hume, it is 
plain, thronghout the Krilik, that he has in his mind the 
system of Locke at least as much aa that of hta sceptical 
successor. And yet these two great philosophers, the re- 
former of English and the reformer of German philoso- 
phy, have mach in common, specially their mode of ap- 
proaching the problems of ontology and theology, which 
have vexed bo many generations of thinkers, by first in- 
quiring into the limits, capacities, and procedore of the 
human mind. 

Of the specific itifiuence of Locke's treatises on Govern- 
ment, Religion, Toleration, Education, and Finance I have 
already said something in previous chapters. In each one of 
these subjects the publication of his views forms a point of 
depsrtore, and no writer on the lii/-t.)r>' of any one of them 
could dispense with a lengthened notice of his theories. 

But far more important than their specific influence on 
other writers, or even on the development of the subjects 
with which they deal, has been the eHeot of Locke's writ- 
ings on the history of progress and civilization. In an 
age of excitement and prejudice, he set men the example 
of thinkiDg calmly and clearly. When philosophy was 
almost synonymous with the arid discussion of scholastic 
subtleties, he wrote so as to interest statesmen and men 
of tho world. At a time when the chains of dogma were 
far tighter, and the penalties of attempting to loosen 
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them far more stringent, tbRti it is now easy to conceive, 
lie raised qaestions which stirred the very depths of hn- 
maii tbonght. And all this he did in a spirit so candid, 
BO tolerant, so liberal, and so nnselfish, that he seemed to 
be writing not for his own party or bia own times, bat for 
the future of knowledge and of mankind. To sound ev- 
ery qaestion to the bottom, never to allow our convictions 
to outstrip our evidence, to throw aside all prejudices and 
all interests in the pursuit of truth, bnt to hold the truth, 
when found, in all charity and with all consideration to- 
wards those who have been less fortunate than we— these 
are the lessons which, faithfully transmitted tbroagh two 
centuries by those who had eyes to see and ears to hear, 
he has bequeathed to us and our posterity. 
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